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THE DISPOSITION OF THE NATION’S 


TIMBER LAND. 
By FRANK HAINES LAMB. 





“ Puritan of 1620 had to overcome nearly the 
same obstacles that today confront the intending 
homesteader along parts of our Pacific Coast. In 
order to secure ground for his cabin and garden, he 
must enter a wilderness of timber, and at great ex- 
pense of time and energy, cut, burn or destroy the 
virgin forest, using the best for his cabin and out- 
buildings, and consigning the balance to the flames. 
So it was in New England and through the Middle 
Atlantic States as far west as the Mississippi. Beyond that to 
the foot of the Rockies stretch the great prairies, nearly desti- 
tute of all forest growth excepting along the larger streams. 
Here, the settler could plow his virgin land, and plant his 
crops where the year before the buffalo ranged. The course of 
emigration westward across the Rockies and their interior val- 
leys met little obstruction from a heavy forest growth. Across 
the arid plains of Nevada and the Indian fastnesses of Idaho 
and Eastern Oregon, it poured down to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, drawn by the gold of the days of '49 and permanently 
held by the broad expanses of fertile grain and fruit lands, 
and the wealth of the forest covering the coast-range slopes 
of California, Oregon and Washington. 

The Coast Range mountains, starting from the foot of Mount 
St. Elias in Southeastern Alaska, follow the mainland coast 
line (at an average distance of about 100 miles) from British 
Columbia to the international line; thence southward through 
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Washington to the Columbia River. South of the Great Pass 
of the Columbia the mountains divide into two ranges—the 
Cascades on the east and the Coast Range on the west, with the 
Pacific breaking at its base. Between them lies the valley of 
the Willamette. In Southern Oregon the two ranges again 
merge into that chaotic volcanic group which has Shasta as a 
culminating point. From the glaciers of Shasta spring the 
northern waters of the great central valley of California, the 
Sacramento from the north and the San Joaquin from the south 
alike finding an outlet to the ocean through the Golden Gate. 
On the east, the mountains become the Sierra Nevada, while the 
Coast Ranges on the west are broken into innumerable lesser 
mountain ranges. At Tehachepi Pass the mountains again 
unite to form the various connected ranges of Southern California. 

Sweeping northward in the cold waters of the Pacific along 
the coast of Japan and Siberia, then turning southwards in the 
Behring Sea along the west coast of Alaska, British Columbia 
and the Pacific States, is the warm, moisture-laden Kuro Siwo 
—the Japanese current. Its clouds, laden with fog and rain, 
are first precipitated upon the western flank of the Coast Ranges, 
causing heavier rainfall than in any portion of North America ; 
ranging from over 100 inches at the entrance of Puget Sound 
to less than 25 inches at San Francisco, and diminishing gradu- 
ally until at San Diego it is less than 10 inches. About Puget 
Sound these rain clouds travelling inland are further precipi- 
tated on the interior ranges and western flanks of the Cascades, 
so that the region east of the Cascades and extending to the 
Rockies receives an average rainfall of less than 10 inches. 

The entire area watered by the Kuro Siwo is covered with a 
wealth of coniferous forests exceeding any other portion of the 
globe; not only does it surpass any other region in the number 
of valuable species, but in area, productivity, and economic 
value. The density of the forests of this region depends 
directly upon the amount of the rainfall and the mildness of the 
winters; so that the tide-lands and contiguous territory from 
the entrance of Puget Sound to the mouth of the Columbia 
carry the heaviest and most uniform forest of any portion of the 
Pacific Northwest. North, south and east from this area, as 
the climate becomes more rigorous and the rainfall diminishes, 
the forest becomes less dense and uniform. 

The United States Government acquired title to the lands of 
California by the treaty with Mexico in 1848. The lands of 
Washington and Oregon were acquired by discovery, the 
Astoria settlement and treaty with England in 1846. The 
methods by which this vast territory of timbered land has so 
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far been disposed of by the Government form the most interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the public domain. 

In the first place, all national legislation directly affecting 
our forests has been aimed at disposing of the forests without 
reward to the Government rather than at their conservation and 
sale at a proper value. Excepting the large railroad and pri- 
vate land grants, made through special enactments of Congress, 
and the large number of special grants to the Western States 
for schools, colleges and public buildings, the bulk of the public 
domain has been disposed of by cash sales at the rate of $1.25 
and $2.50 per acre, or by the various Acts known as the “* Home- 
limber Culture,” “* Desert 
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Land,” and ** Timber and Stone Land Acts.” The ostensible 
object of these was to give to every citizen of the country 160 
acres of public lands in return for residence or for certain im- 
provements made upon the land. 

The mineral and desert land acts have but little reference to 
the timbered portion of the Pacific Northwest. Since the repeal 
of the Act allowing cash purchase of surveyed and unoccupied 
land at the rate of $1.25 per acre, or at $2.50 if the land was 
within the granted or indemnity limits of any railroad or 
other corporation, the only method by which title could be 
secured to public timbered land was by the Homestead, Pre- 
emption and Timber Land Acts. The pre-emption law 
allowed any citizen who had not previously taken advantage of 
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the provision of the Act to secure title to 160 acres of any land, 
timbered or agricultural, by the payment of $1.25 an acre, and 
by fourteen months’ residence upon the land. Since the repeal 
of this law in 1891 only the Homestead and Timber Land Acts 
remain to the individual in acquiring title to public timber 
lands. This is excepting the many subsidiary Acts making 
private grants, donation claims and the many varieties of “lieu 
certificates” or “scrip” issued to states, individuals and cor- 
porations in return for land which had been granted at one time 
or another, but which for various reasons could not be deeded to 
the grantor. This scrip many years ago became an object 
of speculation, and has been used by corporations for acquiring 
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title to all kinds of public lands, especially the valuable timber 
lands of the Pacific Northwest. 

The Homestead Act was framed in 1862, when the great tree- 
less prairies of the Middle West were being opened to settle- 
ment. It was designed to give citizens an opportunity of ob- 
taining a home upon no other condition than residence upon 
the land, and cultivation of the same for a period of five years. 
The Act gives to each person properly qualified, who has ful- 
filled the terms of the law, patent to 160 acres. The sections 
of the Act and the regulations of the General Land Office pre- 
scribe what the cultivation shall consist of, and what improve- 
ments, in the form of buildings and fences, must be made. The 
requirements of residence vary greatly with the domestic status 
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of the “*‘ homesteader.” A bachelor, who finds it necessary to 
work outside of his claim for a portion of the year, is granted 
more leniency than aman with 
a family, who should be able to 
make a living from his claim. 
The primary object of the law 
was to encourage immigration, 
to make citizens of the best 
of the immigrants, and to give 
to each, at a minimum of cost, 
a tract of land from which he 
can earn a living, and which, 
in a few years will be likely 
to place him in independent 
financial circumstances. 

We can find no fault with 
the spirit and proper applica- 
tion of this Act as applied to 
the treeless prairies of the 
Middle West and the great 
Northwest. The Government 
is then giving away only the 
land ; in return for which, in ' 
each case, a new homestead is CurTtinc a Fir TREE, Photo by %. F. Ford 
established, immigration is —_—— 
increased, the surplus of population in our cities is transferred 
to the soil, and land that was hitherto unproductive is now 
made to add to the nation’s wealth. 

Let us imagine on the other hand the application of this law to 
the timber regions of Western Oregon and Washington. Here 
every acre contains a growth of virgin timber yielding from 
25,000 to 100,000 feet, board measure, and, in its present condi- 
tion, worth from $10 to $20 per acre. Apply our homestead 
laws, with the regulations which were prescribed for the treeless 
prairie, to such a region as this, and what is the result ? The 





government gives away 160 acres cf the most valuable timber 
on the continent. The claim is ostensibly taken by the home- 
steader in order that he may use the land for agricultural pur- 
poses. Perjurers and suborners of perjury are made of each 
homesteader and his witnesses, because they know that the 
mature timber now standing on the land is worth much more 
than the land can ever yield under the plow. In fact, nine out 
of every ten homesteaders are absolutely unable to comply with 
the provisions of the homestead law. The very law itself 
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drives the claimants to burning and destroying the timber in 
order to place the stipulated number of acres in cultivation. 
Fire and the axe are applied and what little clearing is made 
costs the homesteader in labor from $100 to $200 per acre. Very 
few make even a pretence of making a clearing, and while they 
do not comply with the law, they are complying with the dic- 
tates of common sense. 

The homesteader’s first duty is the building of a cabin and 
the cutting of a trail to his home in the woods; then he brings 
his wife and children to maintain his residence while he seeks 
work in the town in order to support them. A few weeks of 
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each year he devotes to slashing, and, at the end of five years, 
if no one contests him, he obtains his patent. Then the claim 
is either sold for the timber which has survived the ** improve- 
ments” required by law, or the homesteader abandons his claim 
for a more congenial habitation, hoping that in time he may 
be repaid for his five years of trouble and expense by the sale 
of the timber, which he has obtained from the government on 
the plea that he was obtaining valuable agricultural land. 

I have travelled through these grand forests and have seen 
homesteading in every phase. I haveseen the fire of a summer’s 
slashing rising above the treetops and filling the whole region 
with smoke Again, I have ridden through whole townships of 
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what was once the finest timber, but which has been burned and 
destroyed by one of these slashing fires that has got beyond 
control. I have talked with the homesteaders, their wives and 
children, and have heard from them their story of isolation from 
civilization, of their desire to escape from their claim. Happy 
to them is the day of ** proving up,” when they can henceforth 
feel that they can leave their backwoods cabin without its being 
contested. I have ridden through these same forests, have seen 
a tumble-down cabin, perhaps a weed-grown garden spot, and 
all about the improvements that the homestead law insists that 
the homesteader must make. The land that was given to him 
for a home has either been abandoned or his title has been 
obtained. 

The Timber Land Act of June 3rd, 1878, was the first law to 
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recognize the value of the standing timber as distinct from the 
soil. It provided thatland more valuable for its timber or stone 
than for agricultural purposes could be secured by the citizen 
at the rate of $2.50 per acre for areas not exceeding 160 acres to 
each individual. The law provided that the person so obtaining 
title must satisfy himself, and so testify, that the land bears no 
precious minerals, and is more valuable for its timber or stone 
than for agricultural purposes. Before final proof can be made 
he must procure two witnesses, who have personally examined 
the land and will testify to these statements. 

We cannot find fault with the lawin so far as it recognizes 
that the standing timber has a value apart from the land; but 
its minor provisions are so absurd and uncalled for that they 
serve only to make perjurers. Furthermore, the price demanded 
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for the timber is, nine times out of ten, but a fraction of its 
value, while in other places it is more than its worth; and in 
cases where the timber is in actual demand, it leads to an appro- 
priation of public property without compensation. 

The necessity for some preservation of the timber on the 
National Domain led to the formation of a series of Forest 
Reservations. The authority for the establishment of a reser- 
vation and the definition of its boundaries was granted to the 
President by the Act of March 3rd, 1891. To date, forty-one 
forest reservations aggregating 46,410,209 acres have been 
formed. ‘These vast areas are located from the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains westward to the Pacific Ocean. Those 
of Oregon, Washington and part of California were formed in 
order to conserve vast tracts of standing timber that were being 
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taken up by corporations. Many of the other reservations of 
the Rocky Mountain regions were formed in order to conserve 
standing timber which had a great local demand, principally for 
mining purposes; while the other reservations in California 
and the states of the Southwest were formed to protect the 
headwaters of rivers and streams which, in their lower courses, 
were used, or would sometime be used, for irrigating the many 
thousand acres of so-called ‘“‘desert lands,” unproductive 
only because of the lack of water. Under a system of irriga- 
tion these lands are the most productive of any in our country. 

Included in the majority of these forest reservations were 
great tracts consisting of the odd-numbered sections granted 
to the transcontinental railroads as a bonus for construction—in 
many cases a grant including every odd-numbered section within 
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fifty miles of each side of the track. Properly to accomplish 
the object of the formation of the forest reserve, it was argued 
that it would be necessary for the government to hold title to 
the entire area included within a reservation. To facilitate the 
exchange of these previous grants back to the government the 
Act of June 4, 1897, was passed. This allowed any individual, 
corporation or State owning land within a forest reservation to 
deed it back to the United States, receiving in lieu therefor a 
certificate or “‘scrip” that could be applied to the acquisition 
of any unreserved public land, either surveyed or unsurveyed. 
Quick advantage was taken of such a measure, and thousands 
of acres of worthless sage-brush lands of the Southwest or 
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Rocky Mountains, or even broad expanses that had been stripped 
of standing timber and later included within the boundaries of 
a forest reservation, were deeded back to the government, and 
scrip taken in exchange. This could then be used to get title 
to the heavily timbered and very valuable lands of California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

No greater fraud was ever perpetrated upon the government. 
The forest reserves suddenly became popular. Dozens were 
petitioned for where there existed large grants of relatively 
worthless lands—the owner hoping, through the formation of a 
forest reservation, to be able to exchange his brush-land hold- 
ings for the best timber still remaining to the government. 
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Large logging companies in the State of Washington exchanged 
their stump lands within the Olympic Reservation for heavily 
timbered lands of the public domain, practically obtaining 320 
acres at the price of 160. Senators and Representatives were 
aware of these frauds and some were indirectly reaping the 
benefits of the transactions. Forest Reserve Scrip became an 
object of speculation, purchasable in any quantity from forty 
acres upwards, and at prices ranging from $3 to $5 per acre. 
Thousands of private claims within the reservations of the 
Southwest, not worth ten cents an acre, were deeded back to the 
government, and the scrip obtained sold for $3 per acre at least. 
On October 1, 1900, the application of this scrip was restricted 
to surveyed lands. 

By June 30, 1901, forest lieu land selections numbering 4,231 
and aggregating 892,509 acres had been made, and at that time 
applications for forest reserves aggregating over 54,000,000 
acres had been received, a very large part of the odd-numbered 
sections of which had previously been granted to railroads and 
other corporations. Continual advocacy of the repeal of the 
Act allowing lieu selections of forest reserve lands being of no 
avail, the Commissioner of the General Land Office has been 
forced to withhold from the President further recommendations 
for additional reservations. Many are very badly needed to 
conserve both timber and water. One or two have been created 
lately which included only the lands not previously granted. 

Our land laws, in order to serve the best interests of the com- 
munity and the individual, should be so amended, that, where 
public land has a forest cover of sufficient value to counter- 
balance its immediate usefulness as agricultural land, it should 
be withheld from entry, and its timber should be treated as the 
property of the United States. In deciding whether land is 
more valuable for its timber than for agricultural purposes, wit- 
nesses and applicants for land should not be depended upon, 
since their testimony is guided only by personal interests. The 
national government should survey its own land; and, at the 
same time, commissioners should decide upon those areas which 
should be thrown open to entry for homesteading, and which 
are more valuable for their timber. The latter should remain 
the property of the government until there arises a demand for 
its timber and this is removed. 

Furthermore, all such lands should be placed under the super- 
vision of a proper Forestry administration, whose duty it shall 
be to guard all timber from fire and depredation. In short, as 
soon as circumstances permit, it should be placed under such 
forestry methods as have been found to succeed best in other 
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countries and at the same time are adapted to our own local 
conditions. 

In removing the timber from government land, the stumpage 
rights should be sold to the highest bidder, who shall work 
under the special regulations prescribed by the forestry laws. 
These should be so formulated that the timber will be removed 
with the greatest economy to the timber crop and the least in- 
jury to the young growth. After harvesting the primeval 
forest crop, the land should be further inspected, and if found 
to be amore fit for agricultural purposes than for growing a 
permanent timber crop, it should be thrown open for entry 
under the homestead laws. On the other hand, if the land is 
of little value for agricultural purposes, or if it is necessary to 
keep it under a forest cover, owing to climatic conditions or the 
exigencies of water supply, it should become a part of the 
national forest reserve and be placed under such a system as 
will best insure its increase in value as a permanent producer 
of timber crops. 


Hoquiam, Wash. 


THE PINES. 
By BLANCHE TRASK. 


H! that strange solemn line 
© Of the pines on the hill! 
Where the wind at his will, 
Where the wind at his will 
Be he tender and kind, 
Or wild and o’erbold ; 
At one with the sun, 


Or in league with the cold 
~ x * = 


I climbed the long ridge 
Which leads to the hill, 

And I saw the great trees there 
Bend to his will! 

Tall, stately and grand 
I saw the tears shine, 

As they drank his fresh breath 
Like the rarest of wine. 


The sun, a burnt ship, 
Sank at last in the West ; 
And then for a moment 
Each pine seemed at rest. 
I ran down the wild ridge, 
And I thought—can it be 
That the heart of a woman 
Sides in the pine tree ? 
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MINING 350 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
Ill. 
E first 4é/¢ mining done by modern men 
and the biggest mining, in many ways, ever 
done by any men—was that of California in 


‘** The days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of ’Forty-nine.’’ 





Never before nor since have so many so well 
educated men personally conducted pick and 
shovel. Never before nor since have so many doctors, lawyers, 
farmers, ministers, clerks, merchants, officials, and Elder Sons 
so ‘humped themselves” in the one behalf that comes next to 
Death as a Leveller. Never before nor since has an equal num- 
ber of men in the same time taken so much wealth from the 
Earth’s compassionate bowels. In 1852 the gold output of Cali- 
fornia was $85,000,000; and the total population (of which not 
one-half was engaged in gold-mining) did not exceed 280,000. 
This proportion has never been rivalled; almost certainly, it 





| never can be rivalled again. 

Yet if we remember that these Mighty Americans, in all the 
glow of their new stithy, took some years to graduate from 
gold-pan to rocker, from rocker to Long Tom, from Long Tom 
to sluice-box, perhaps it may help us toward the only virce 
Americans need to learn—Humility—to note also that about 








four centuries ago all these devices were in active use among 
f the Furriners who had by then hardly heard of such a place as 
America. The gold-pan—the only form of “ washing” which 





our California Argonauts spon- 
taneously adopted (from the 
Mexicans on the spot)—is of un- 
known antiquity. ‘The “rocker,” 
to which they came by stages, 
is only less ancient. The Long 
Tom, which was such a triumph 
in practice, and so revolution- 
ary in the sociology of the State 
that a Harvard historian turns 
an epochal paragraph on it 

well, it was in use in the Dark 
Ages. Ground-sluicing is at 
least 400 years old. The only big 
invention in placer-mining in 
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four centuries is the California From Agricola, 1559 











SLuice-Boxgs. From Agricola, 1550 
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GROUND-SLUICING. From Agricola, 1550 
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* PANNING-OUT.” From Agricola, 1550 


device of the “‘ hydraulic”’—the greatest mechanical reform in 
the history of gold-seeking—and the worst for everyone except 
the gold-seeker. In California we have had to excommunicate 
it, because for every miner it enriched it beggared two farmers 
—by burying their acres under barren debris. But for all that, 
judged simply as an invention applying ** power ” at the lowest 
cost and the highest efficiency, the ‘* Monitor” has no peer 
among all the devices for disemboweling the earth. And it is 
fair to judge it thus; for that quality of it which in California 
is a crime, is not even an offense elsewhere. It is as true now 
as it was when Acosta wrote his wonderful essay on the New 
World in 1590, that a mining country of first class is almost never 
good for anything else. California is the one generic exception ; 
the greatest gold country in the world in total dollars, it is also 
the greatest agricultural country in the world in value of crops 
per acre. It cannot afford to stand its mountains upon their 
heads in its valleys, because the valleys are worth their weight 
in gold; and the mountains only their weight in hay. Never 
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SUSPENDED GOLvb-PANs. From Agricola, 1550 


elsewhere has man had the chance to dump his tailings on land 
worth $200 to $2,000 per acre ; and where he has the chance, 
of course he cannot he permitted to indulge. Hydraulic min- 
ing is, broadly speaking, a dead letter in the State which in- 
vented it; but it holds the World’s Record as the very King of 
Spades. A thousand men cannot dig so fast as this little spurt 
of water, three inches thick where it leaves the nozzle. The 
fabled anaconda that could gorge a whole ox, was a mere worm 
to this long, slender white serpent that swallows landscapes ten 
thousand times its size. It liquefies the Everlasting Hills, even 
as a hot oven dissipates butter. It melts the stubborn gravels 
till they run like rain; it pries ten-ton boulders from their ar- 
chaic beds, and kicks them from its path ; heights on which the 
noblest castle ever reared by man might laugh at storm and earth- 
quake, this wrath of the gentle thing we drink—why, it topples 
them as they were a house of cards! If the workman who has 
just washed his face|with this same stuff were to step in range 
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of yonder Agreement of it, he would be rent limb from limb. 
You cannot drive a steel crowbar through that small, round 


issue of water. It isas “ 


the anger of a patient man ”’—some- 
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From Agricola, 1550 
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pans in a sling, floated pans; 


thing to beware of. The suave 
element we bathe the baby in 

when it Gets Together, it is 
Fate. And that is one mining 
invention that had wo/ been made 
by the time the fathers of the 
Pilgrim Fathers learned to walk. 

But that every other applica- 
tion of water to mining was 
already an old story a century 
before anyone who could “ talk 
English” was born in any 
part of America, the pages of 
Agricola bear abundant wit- 
ness. Look at his illustrations of 
more kinds of gold-pans than 
we dream of today—hand pans, 
rockers of more kinds than ever 


Yankee ingenuity invented in the sharp stress of California; 
Long Toms “till you can’t rest ;” ground-sluicing and sluice- 
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boxes in astounding variety. Note how 











many kind of riffles he pictures, and see 
if we have found any new thing except 
the 








































ay nga we use to trap the wary gold. 
aie Hy These things are in Agricola’s 8th 
‘i ay Vail i Book. Book 7 deals with assaying, and 
iy a illustrates and describes furnaces (of five 
a ' BO sorts), and other test processes. Book 8 


eee} has to do with separating, sorting, roast- 
vae| ing, crushing and washing the ores. It is 
the one which describes the stamp-mills, 
quartz-crushers, puddlers, separators, and 
kindred machines. It pictures 22 differ- 
ent modes of placering. It shows every 
process we know today for getting out 
ore, grading, sorting and reducing it 
except, of course, the diamond drill, the 
mercury and cyanide processes. The 
famous, old and still useful wet-trundling 
MILLS FOR GRINDING ORE, *“ arrastra’’ — invented in Mexico— is 


(Forerunners of the Arrastra. 
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foreshadowed in the wet-grinder herewith reproduced from 
Agricola. 

Only those who have agitated the gold-pan—with that adept 
circling sweep which fetches the yellow flakes to the very 
bottom, and spills everything else, down to within a hair's 
breadth of ** pay ’—can understand how astounding it is to find 
that 350 years ago they knew about gold-washing not only as 
much as we do today, but many timesas much. Even without the 
text, Agricola’s very illustrations make this evident. Many an 
American, arm-weary from tilting the pan, would have been 
glad enough to hang it up; but no American ever did, so far as 
the records show—though the practice was old in human in- 
genuity at least eighty years before Plymouth Rock. All the 
American brains that turned white-hot in the blast of the Cali- 
fornia of 1849 did not invent so many sorts of pans or rockers 
as are described and pictured by the great mineralogist of 1550. 
Even the trundling of a “rocker” is fit to give side-ache to 
the unaccustomed athlete before the end of even an eight-hour 
day ; and the pictures prove that our predecessors had found out 
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how to avoid pleurisy. They used their “‘Brains to save 
shoe-leather.” Of course, even in 1550, there were foolish de- 
vices, and some are pictured here; but it is safe to say that 
relatively we have no reason to be puffed up as to our mining 
inventions. 

Books 9 and 10 are concerned with smelting, and reproduce 
for us the blast furnaces, the ovens, the open roasting of ores, 
and other operationsin that category. ‘They picture all these 
things ; the drawing-off of a blast ; the trip-hammer ; the swing- 
ing crane—as well as retort, crucible, mold and all that. As 
fully as he has recorded mining operations, Agricola tells 
us minutely (in the two closing ‘‘ Books,” 11 and 12) how glass, 
and salt and blacking and other things were made 350 years 
ago. And all were made mighty well. 

Diverting a stream from its channel to “‘ wash” its bed, is 
pictured by Agricola on his 252nd page. He gives no less than 
forty illustrations showing processes of ‘“washing” gold and other 
ores—and it will be noted that the illustrations are all lettered 
for the descriptive key the author gives in each instance. There 
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are seventy illustrations of the various processes of smelting, for 
instance ; each fully described in the text. It is manifestly im- 
possible to give, in a modern magazine, anything like a fair tally 
of the devices in use by miners 350 years ago and pictured by 
Agricola. The fifty fac stmi/e engravings this magazine has 
published in these three articles are but a taste of the quality 
of the original work ; and our text has been even more sketchy 
—a mere outline of the truly wonderful book to which it is 
desired to call attention, and the wonderful fact of which that 
book is the competent exponent. The multiplication of Car- 
negie libraries across the continent has been a burr-under-the- 
saddle for publishers prone to works such libraries “* have to 
buy.” Perhaps a competent English edition of this great book 
on medieval mining, with reproduction of the illustrations, and 
some concise but expert connotation would be “the very thing 
those people would like.” At all events, it is safe to say that 
every miner and engineer ought to read such an edition—and 
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would doubtless be glad to—and that no public library could 
afford to be without it. The original is rare, costly—and 
Latin ; but properly Englished it would be “easy” from every 
point of view. 

At least one futile pupil recalls how the greatest geologist 
that has ever happened to Harvard used to say to his classes: 
‘Use your brains, gentlemen—use what brains you have.” Per- 
haps this is the implied, if not the explicit, message of the far 
more wonderful Shaler of three and a half centuries earlier. 
And one of the best ways in which we can “‘ use what brains we 
have” is by borrowing all we may from those who had more 
brains before us. 

[THE END. ] 
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HOUSE-TENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 
By HELEN LUKENS JONES. 


NN — a EYOND almost every other form of shelter 
from the weather, the tent—with canvas 
walls so easy to fold upon occasion of steal- 

ing silently away—conveys the idea of 
+ b transiency. It brands its occupant as assur- 
| b edly of the family of nomads; whether the 
‘ particular species be that of the hunter, sum- 
WA, mer-vacationer, prospector, road-builder, soldier 
AQ oF whatever other type is summoned to va- 

‘/\| ~ grancy by duty or pleasure. It does not seem 
\h \ reasonable that canvas walls should enclose, and a 
\ canvas roof should cover, a home in which com- 
fort, even luxury, may be found through summer and winter 
alike through year after year. Nor would it be possible in the 
unfortunate sections whose dwellers are accustomed to all kinds 
of weather except good weather. But through most of Califor- 
nia the tent-home is not only possible and economical—it is 
thoroughly good for the health of both mind and body. 

At this very day—tright “in the heart of winter ’’—there are 
hundreds of families in Southern California established with 
some degree of permanency in tent-homes. For some of them the 
welfare of a single invalid member, ordered into tent-life 
by some sagacious physician, has been the controlling motive ; 
for others the necessity to win comfort at the lowest cost; for 
























Tent-Lire AMonGc Los ANGELES HiILits, Near GARVANZA. /Photoby Helen Lukens Fones 
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A Tent-HoMeE 1n Los ANGELES. Photo by Helen Lukens Fones 


still others, pinched in neither health nor pocket-book, just the 
love for unconventionality, for fresh and fragrant air all the 
time and for the earliest twittered matins of the birds. In some 
cases even, when the tourist flood is atits height, families who 
» have come to California ‘on trial” would be at a loss to find 
suitable accommodations if it were not for the possibility of 
renting a vacant lot and putting up, “between days” and at 
comparatively trifling cost, a house of canvas lacking no essen- 
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TENT SIDE OF A COMBINATION Woop AND CLots Hovse. Photo by A, C. Vroman 
(Pasadena. 
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tial to make a joyful home-life possible. But whatever may have 
been the cause for experimenting with the tent as a home, the 
testimony from most of the experimenters is strongly in its favor. 

A tent-house may be expensive and elaborate in the extreme, 
or it may be quite simple and unassuming. Such a house, how- 
ever, say twenty-five by fifteen feet, should cost at least $150 
in order to be habitable. Tent-homes with some pretensions 
to style are built with substantial wooden roofs, good floors, 
latticed windows, and doors, while an outer wooden wains- 
coting, three feet high, braces the structure and keeps it from 
being top-heavy. The cheaper ones are made entirely of cloth, 
with the exception of floor, doors and windows. Sometimes a 














COMBINATION Woopb-ANb-CLorH-HousE, PASADENA Photo by A. C. 
(Cost about 3300.) 


heavy coat of paint is applied to the exterior canvas walls to make 
them warmer and more durable. There are usually double canvas 
roofs, some such arrangement being necessary to keep out the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter. The double-roof tent is 
more picturesque than the single; for the gayly colored “fly” 
above the main roof addsa spicy note to the landscape. 

Other popular California homes are combination affairs of 
wood, canvas and wire screening, and many a beautiful home is 
considered incomplete if it lacks a room with cloth walls. 
Screen and canvas rooms are frequently used for dining-rooms 
and bed-rooms. The delight of a daintily appointed meal is at 
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its fullest, when roses swing almost at one’s hand and a hum- 
ming bird flashes so near that one might touch him but for the 
interposing screen. 

If erected in cities, these tent-homes are often fitted with gas 
heaters, electric lights and all modern plumbing conveniences. 
The interior decorations and furnishings can be made as attract- 
ive as tasteand the bank account will allow. In such small places 
every inch of room must be utilized, and many clever schemes 
for economizing space and condensing household furnishings are 
developed. Inner hangings are absolutely necessary to prevent 
*“ shadow-shows ” at night; for without them every movement 
of the occupants can be seen in silhouette with startling dis- 














INTERIOK OF A GARVANZA TeENT-HOUSE. Photo by E. R. Raffert 


tinctness by any casual outsider. Art denim, flowered cretonne, 
Egyptian burlap, or Chinese tea matting makes a cheap and satis- 
factory wall covering, while Indian blankets add an artistic 
brightness to the general effect. Canvas awnings usually ex- 
tend several feet from the front of the tent and form broad ver- 
andas, along the sides of which are often suspended beautiful 
hanging-baskets of ferns, vines or gay-colored flowers. 

From mountain to sea these tent-homes may be seen, the 
manifold advantages of such a life having been fully and prac- 
tically demonstrated by many people. Many invalids have 
found renewed health; many “well people” have discovered 
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TENTING AMONG PASADENA ORANGE TREES. Phoio by Helen Lukens Fones 


how many “necessaries” can be dispensed with at actual gain 
of comfort. The climate and all nature in Southern California 
seem to be perfectly adapted to this delightful mode of out-door 
life; and its topography gives the widest choice of elevation, 
scenery, and surrounding. From the sands of the Pacific shore, 
across fertile fields, over rolling foot-hills, right up to the crest 
of the Sierra Madre—one may select the home site at will. But 
whether at sea-level or 10,000 feet above it, whether on a 50-foot 
lot just back from a city street, or among the pines far up the 
mountain slope, there is a freedom and a fascination about life 
in a tent-home hardly to be tasted within walls of wood or stone. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


ALONG THE TRACK. 
By NORA MAY FRENCH. 
or track has led me out beyond the town 


To follow day across the waning fields ; 
The crisping weeds and wastes of tender brown. 


On either side the feathered tops are high, 
A tracery of broken arabesques 
Upon the sullen crimson of the sky. 


Into the west the narrowing rails are sped. 
They cut the crayon softness of the dusk 
With thin converging gleams of bloody red. 


Los Angeles. 
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THE PADRE’S LITTLE CARETAKER. 
By SARAH RITCHIE HEATH. 

ER name was Carmelita, as had been her mother’s 
and grandmother’s before her. It could hardly have 
been otherwise, for, like them, she had first seen the 

light of day in the little cottage under the pear trees which 
Padre Junipero Serra, of blessed memory, had planted with his 
own hand, at Carmel—his favorite mission. For generations 
her mother’s family 





had handed down 
from daughter to 
daughter the office 
of caretaker of the 
church and its holy 
relics. And Carmel- 
ita had always 
known that one day 
her turn would come. 
She would marry, 
of course, when old 
enough; but mar- 
riage had never in- 2 
terfered with this PeaR TREES, PLANTED BY JUNIPERO SERRA. 
sacred office—nor 

with much else in the Carmel valley. Pedro, Carmelita’s 
father, had herded cattle in the adjacent meadows, and fished 
in the bay of Carmelo. But one day—when Carmelita was 
but seven—he was drowned. After that the small stipend of 
the caretaker—half of each dime charged for admission—be- 
came the sole support of the widow and child, and visitors were 
scarce, except on those occasions when the guest at del Monte 
made the pilgrimage. 

Carmelita had been cradled in the sunshine, near the stair- 
way leading to the belfry. As soon as she could toddle she had 
gravely pattered after the strangers whom her mother pre~ 
ceded up the stair and through the church; thus early fitting 
herself for the duties which were soon to devolve upon her. She 
was a shy, silent child, but in many respects precocious ; blessed 
with aretentive memory, riotous imagination and keen powers 
of observation. 

One day, when sight-seers were few, Carmelita suggested a 
game. 

**Let’s play,” she said to her mother, ‘‘that I am the care- 











[Lest the pictures and the background should lead some readers to ac- 
cept this tale as fact, it must be labelled as fiction.—Ep.] 
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taker and you the visitor. You must ask me all sorts of silly 
questions, and I’ll show you the church and the relics.” 

She played her part so well that on the following day her 
mother entrusted her with the keys. For atime the woman and 
child shared the office, but the child brought more dimes to the 
family exchequer than did the woman, and gradually the full 
responsibility fell on the little girl’s shoulders—no heavy 
burden, however, even for a child of ten. 

When the little caretaker was not on duty, she sought play- 
mates among the swallows, who built their nests in the eaves of 














CARMEL MISSION AND Bay. 


of the church, and among the squirrels and lizards, which, like 
herself, played hide-and-seek with the shadows, lurking in the 
ruins of the old adobes. And, like them, she lived in blissful 
ignorance of the world, the flesh and the devil—until, one day, 
she ate of the tree of knowledge. 

She received the fatal apple at the hand of a stranger—as 
beautiful as the angel Gabriel. When she had eaten, she looked 
back upon her childhood as a thing of the past—although she 
had counted less than fifteen summers. 

She was leaning against a fragment of adobe—a blackened 
ruin of the dwellings of the padres—when Bedford first saw her. 

She did not observe his approach, for her eyes were steadily 
fixed on Point Lobos, on the further side of Carmelo Bay. She 
was idly dreaming—of what she could not have told. But Bed- 
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ford was a poet, and as he curiously studied the unconscious 
face of the dreamer, he knew, by the divine instinct within him- 
self, that she too saw the wonderful scheme of color in the blue 
of the Monterey sky, the deeper blue of its mountains, and the 
yet deeper blue of its waters. He knew that she was listening 
to asong in the humming of the bees; in the murmuring of the 
waves on the white sands—a song of love, perhaps, for some 
country swain who could see in a yellow primrose, *‘a yellow 
primrose .. . nothing more.” 

“After all,” he reflected. “‘ I believe she is buta child. But 
when she is old enough, I suppose she’ll marry a lazy Mexican, 
or "—he studied the girl more narrowly—“ an Indian.” 

The small, willowy figure and olive skin might have been 
heritages from either Mexican or Indian. The color of her far- 
seeing eyes was hidden by heavy lashes; but the hair, which 
fell unfettered by pin or ribbon, like a straight, black 
mantle to the hem of her frock, inclined him to the belief that 
she was an Indian. 

As a natural sequence to this thought, his mind reverted to 
the ruins around him. He tried to picture to himself the church 
as it was more than a century ago, thronged by Indians at- 
tracted thither by the lights on the altar, the perfume of burning 
incense, the sweet-toned bells, the chanted Te Deum, and, per- 
haps above all, by the rich vestments of the padres. But, stand- 
ing outside the closed door, he found this sudden transition 
from the nineteenth century too severe a strain upon his im- 
ayination. 

Hat in hand, he approached Carmelita. The sunlight turned 
his hair into rings of bronze, and touched hers with a purple 
light, like the bloom on a grape. Their eyes met; his as blue 
as the wide, cloudless sky—hers as black as the night which 
must inevitably follow day. 

For a moment he stood bare-headed before her, as if in the 
presence of a princess. It was a moment too long. He had 
crept into her dream of rapture, and the vague essence shaped 
itself. 

Bedford signified his wish to enter the church. Carmelita, 
still more than half in the clouds, mechanically turned the key 
in the lock and preceded him through the low, broad doorway. 
He registered. She then led him to the baptistery, where she 
exhibited in a perfunctory way a comparatively modern baptis- 
mal font, carved out of white onyx. He was disappointed. 

‘*'This is not the original font,” he said; “that was carved 
out of a solid piece of sandstone. What’s become of it ?” 

Carmelita shook her head. 
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**T don’t know,” she answered. ‘“*‘ Nobody ever asked me that 
before. Maybe they’ve taken it to San Carlos, in Monterey- 
where they've taken nearly everything.” 

Her momentary self-consciousness had passed; her tongue 
was loosened. This was the one real grievance in her placid 
life. In some respects human nature is the same the world over, 
and craves sympathy as the only balm for a real or fancied in- 
jury. This, Bedford gave in full measure. 

In her mother’s eyes the case had its sordid aspect, for at San 
Carlos the entrance fee was a quarterof a dollar, and only a 











CARMEL MISSION. 


dime at Carmel. This did not trouble Carmelita, who had little 
use for money. But her spirit rose in indignation against what 
she regarded as injustice. Veneration for the priests who had 
authorized this transfer of the church’s properties prevented her 
from designating it by such an ugly word as theft, but her soul 
was in revolt. 

‘Down there,” she said, pointing in the direction of Mon- 
terey, “‘they keep the beautiful vestments which the blessed 
padre, Junipero Serra, wore. They are made of cloth of gold 
—finer than kings wear—and some of them are embroidered with 
roses and lilies and real pearls. One of the chasubles has 
amethysts and topazes sewed on it.” 

** How do you know all this, little one ?” asked Bedford. 
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** Anybody can see them who pays two bits,” answered Car- 
melita. ‘* But sometimes they let the Bishop, or visiting priests, 
wear them—because, you know, the church isn’t rich enough to 
buy others.” 

** What vandalism !” muttered Bedford. 

As one by one Carmelita recalled the holy relics, stored in 
locked presses down at San Carlos, she waxed eloquent. She 
touched with less ardor upon the silver candlesticks and censor, 
the holy-water sprinkler and other furniture of the sanctuary. 
But the robes in which Padre Serra had officiated at the altar 
seemed to his little caretaker a part of his holy person. It may 
be that underlying her veneration for the padre wasa love of 
finery—an undeveloped instinct of her womanhood, awakened 
by the richness and beauty of the vestments. 

Bedford had seen all of these things, but the girl’s enthusi- 
asm interested him, and he led her on to describe each in de- 
tail; fanning her indignation till it culminated in an outburst 
of wrath that they should have robbed Padre Junipero of the 
very stole in which they had found him—more than a hundred 
years after he had been buried. 

**But,” he protested, as he might have teased an excited 
child, ‘for Carmel to be jealous of San Carlos is for a mother 
to be jealous of her daughter. Of course you know that the 
little church in Monterey is but the offspring of this, the mother 
church, originally called ‘San Carlos del Carmelo,’ now ‘Carmel.’” 

But Carmelita’s jealous prejudice was the growth of a life- 
time, and was not to be uprooted by a half-hearted protest. 
Her attitude suggested to Bedford a thought—an inspiration. 

Junipero Serra was manifestly the idol and hero of this im- 
aginative, impressionable child. Through her he would create 
an interest in the California missions which were rapidly pass- 
ing out of the world of romance into sober history. Her lips 
should publish advance sheets of his ‘‘ Story of the Padres "— 
yetinembryo. With his finger on her keen sensibilities, he 
would find the pulse of the people. 

Bedford was a rapid thinker. In a moment he had evolved a 
plan. Meantime, he had lost nothing of Carmelita’s plaintive 
cry against injustice. Advancing to the “‘sanctuary on the 
Gospel side, fronting the altar of our Lady of Seven Dolors,” he 
pointed downward where, under the floor, lay the blessed re- 
mains of the Fray Presidente and his coadjutors, Padres Crespi, 
Lopez and Lasuen. 

‘*What does it matter,” he soothingly said, ‘‘ what becomes 
of the clothes, when they have left you his body ?” 

Carmelita looked at him in amazement. She was undergoing 
a new experience, a reversal of the usual order. 
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*’ Were you ever here before ?” she asked. 

** No,” he answered. 

‘Then how did you know where he was buried ?” 

Bedford smiled. 

‘I know a good many things, and if you will let me, I’m going 
to teach you some of them. But first tell me your name.” 

** Carmelita.” She said it as simply as if she had possessed 
but one. 

** Well, Carmelita—” his voice lingered on the syllables as he 
deliberated. He then repeated it. ‘Well, Carmelita, if you'll 
help me, we’ll give back to Padre Junipero all that belongs to 
him.” He pointed to the alms box—a mute appeal to strangers 
to save the dear old church from irretrievable ruin. ‘* We’ll fill 
that box with gold--you and I—and we'll make Carmel so beauti- 
ful that the priests will remember—what they appear to have 
forgotten—that Carmel, and not San Carlos, was the holy 
Junipero’s best beloved church. And strangers from all over 
the world shall come to see it, and you—its little caretaker— 
shall become famous throughout all the misssons.” 

Carmelita’s eyes shone like stars as she listened to Bedford's 
glowing prophecies. In a voice subdued by awe to a half 
whisper she asked : 

‘‘Are you a king ?” 

‘No, child; they don’t have kings in this country; at least 
not the kind that you mean. But come now and show me over 
thechurch. What are all these hideous benches in the nave ?” 

‘*For the Sunday-school,” she replied. ‘“‘About two dozen 
children come every Sunday from Carmel City.” She pointed 
toward the little fishing settlement on the beach. “But I hate 
Sunday-school! Do you think that’s a sin ?” 

**No,” answered Bedford, ‘* I don’t think it’s asin. What 
does your priest say about it ?” 

*“ We haven’t any parish priest. Once a year—on the feast of 
San Carlos—a priest comes from Monterey to hold service and 
confess us. On other feast days we go to Monterey.” 

He looked at the innocent young face before him and won- 
dered with what possible sin she could charge herself. Pres- 
ently he asked her. The question obviously embarrassed her, 
but she evasively answered : 

*“All sorts of little things.” 

*‘And what big thing, Carmelita.” 

She wistfully sought his eye, and then confessed to this friend 
of an hour the sin which she had concealed from the priests. 
Not that she had dreaded penance, but she loved the sin. 

**T sometimes play church.” 
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She said this with the faltering voice of one confessing a crime. 
Her confessor could scarcely suppress a smile, but he gravely 
answered : 

‘I’m sure there’s nothing sinful in that.” 

‘“But I make believe that the church is full of Indians, and 
that I am the dear padre. And I read the prayers out of his 
book, just as he did.” 

‘“*Can you read Latin?” asked Bedford, in surprise. 

‘No, not really; but it sounds just like what the priests read.” 

**Read some for me, that I may hear how it sounds, because” 
—Bedford’s conscience felt no qualm—**if you haven’t really 
said the words, of course you haven’t committed any sin.” 

Carmelita advanced to the chancel rail, knelt for a moment, 
and crossed herself—her lips moving in silent prayer, which was 
not “‘make believe.” Then, fitting a key to a padlock, she 
opened a gate which she closed behind her. Again, before the 
altar, she prostrated herself in silent prayer. When, for the 
second time, she rose from her knees, she reverently took in her 
hand the exquisitely illuminated missal which bore undoubted 
marks of authenticity, as Bedford’s practiced eye could discern 
even at that distance. He could not but commend the church’s 
sagacity in placing its treasures under lock and key at San 
Carlos, when he saw this priceless treasure entrusted to a child 
in a roofless ruin. 

Carmelita placed her finger on the faded green ribbon which 
extended beyond the margin, casually explaining that each 
season in the Christian year had its own color. Then, with 
rare imitative skill that might have deceived any buta classical 
scholar, she intoned after the fashion of the priests, substitut- 
uting meaningless words and phrases for the written prayers. 

Bedford, assuring her that the words meant nothing, absolved 
her. But in his heart he believed that those prayers had as- 
cended straight from her pure young soul to the throne of grace. 

He pointed to a well preserved inscription on the wall, in the 
Chapel of the Crucifixion. 

** What does that say, Carmelita ?” 

This time she did not confess her ignorance, but, as if reading, 
she slowly repeated in liquid Spanish the words that she had 
learned by rote: 

‘*‘O Heart of Jesus, Thou that art always glowing and radiant, inspire 
and enlighten my heart with Thy divine love.”’ 

“Angels and saints, let us praise the Heart of Jesus.”’ 

Thus he led her on to tell him, in her simple fashion, much 
that he already knew; giving her in exchange casual glimpses 
of a world of which she knew almost nothing—the world 
whence had come the padres. 


“ 
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Progress through the church was slow; for out of the grim, 
weather-beaten walls Bedford was carving a romance, and as he 
passed from chancel to belfry, every stone had something to say 
to him. 

Before leaving the church he showed Carmelita a shining 
gold coin. 

*’ This is a luck-piece,” he said, dropping it into the mite box. 
*’ Will you help me to fill that box with gold ?” 

She had never owned a gold piece in her life—had rarely 
handled one—and the sight of his money made her feel more 
helpless than if he had asked her to carry the brick and mortar 
wherewith to rebuild the church. 

*“ How can I help you ?” she asked, dejectedly. 

** Leave that to me, child,” he answered. ** But you must let 
me come here often—every day, if 1 choose—that I may teach 
you to help me.” 

Of course he might come every day, she assured him. The 
church was open to everyone ; and surely he—who had paid the 
entrance fee many, many times over—might come as often and 
stay as long ashe pleased. Every trace of dejection had passed. 

*‘[’m going to give you your first lesson now, Carmelita.” 

Bedford drew from his pocket-book a fine photograph of Ju- 
nipero Serra. It was a beautiful, inspiring face; spiritual, 
tender, strong of purpose, radiant with hope, but sad withal. 

As he minutely examined it he marveled not at the adoration 
of Catholic California for this man—the dauntless pioneer, the 
gentle leader, the zealous, untiring priest. He wondered only 
that the State at large did not open its coffers to canonize ap- 
propriately the memory of the sainted padre, and proclaim him 
throughout the world the hero that he was. His purpose 
strengthened with these reflections. 

He handed the picture to Carmelita. 

** Would you like to have this ?” he asked. 

The girl’s delight had in it a certain pathos. It was manifest 
that she had not been the recipient of many gifts. 

**For me ?” she incredulously exclaimed. ‘For me—to keep 
for my own! ‘The dear padre!” 

‘“Yes, for your very own,” answered Bedford. ** This is your 
lesson book. I want you to study that face every day, until you 
know every line in it; until you can shut your eyes and see the 
padre standing at that altar, even as the Indians used to see 
him. I’m going to make you work hard—harder than you ever 
did in your life. But it won’t seem so hard when you re- 
member that you are Junipero’s little caretaker, and that you 
are working for the dear padre’s sake—-you and I together.” 
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The glad light in the black eyes, which again met the blue, 
was not all for the dear padre’s sake. A new world had sud- 
denly disclosed itself to Carmelita. 


Shortly after this episode, a young girl, with unbound hair 
of dense blackness, touched here and there with a purple light, 
stood in the nave of the church, amid men and women whose 
rich apparel was in striking contrast to her simple, almost rude, 
garb. 

At the top of a dark, narrow stairway, winding up through a 
small tower, a workman was softly chipping fragments of adobe 
from a crumbling arch which once must have led into the choir, 
of which not a vestige remained. To those who had not ob- 
served the man, the light “* /af-/ap” of his hammer suggested 
only that a woodpecker was helping time in its work of dem- 
olition. 

Under the guidance of the little caretaker, the visitors had made 
the conventional tour of inspection and now stood near the hidden 
tomb of the church’s founder; the men bare-headed, the women 
reverently silent. 

A voice broke the stillness: the gentle, melodious voice of 
the padre’s caretaker. 

**Shall I tell you about Fray Junipero Serra ?” she asked in 
persuasive tones. “How he came to be the Presidente of all 
the Missions ?” 

Then, as if inspired, she told the oft-told tale as it had never 
been told before. She carried her hearers with her in rapid 
flight from the old world to the new, from the land of the 
Aztecs to the Californias. She sketched the life of Serra from 
the cradle to the grave, depicting the last scenes with thrilling 
pathos. There was a poetic sentiment, a graceful imagery, a 
literary touch in her simple, direct language that electrified her 
audience. ‘The purity of her English was in itself amazing ; it 
was so strangely at variance with her colloquial speech. 

When she had brought her audience back to the nineteenth 
century, to Father Casonova’s recent discovery of the long-lost 
graves, she referred to his noble appeal for the restoration of 
the church; then paused. The well-bred assemblage knew 
better than to break silence in the midst of a theme. On 
the contrary, they waited expectantly ; even resisting an im- 
pulse to exchange glances, lest this prodigy should miraculously 
disappear. But the silence frightened her. She became self- 
conscious, then terrified. She turned to flee. 

** Tap—tap,” softly sounded in the archway. 

The absorbed spectators did not heed the slight noise any 
more than they had the cessation of it. But the central figure of 
the group raised her eyes, and arrested her flight. 
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Once more the sweet, persuasive voice rang through the 
church—this time in pleading accents. When she again paused, 
the work of restoration had begun ; a shower of silver and gold 
fell into the mite box. With the jingle of coin, the spell- 
bound men and women found their tongues. Exclamations of 
wonder and praise burst from their lips, and they plied the girl 
with questions. 

Whence had come her knowledge, her skill? But these 
queries elicited no response. Cinderella, shorn of her splendor, 
crouching over the ashes, was not more humble than was the 
little orator, descended from the rostrum. Again she had 
become shy little Carmelita—nothing more. 

*’ Who told you this tale, child ?” asked one, more persistent 
than tne rest. 

** Tap—tap,” softly resounded from the archway. 

*“I was born here,” answered Carmelita. And no persuasion 
could induce further explanation. 

The strangers took leave of her at the church door. 

*" We'll come again,” they said, “‘and bring others with us. 
Padre Junipero’s tomb shall be the best preserved of all the 
missions—thanks to his little caretaker.” 

Bedford, yet in his workman’s blouse, sought Carmelita in the 
shadows of the adobes, He found her as he had first seen her, 
leaning against the broken wall; but this time he did not steal 
upon her unawares. She was eagerly awaiting him, as she had 
awaited him many times in the interval, but flushed and tremu- 
lous under the excitement of success. 

*’ Bravo, Carmelita,” he exclaimed. ** Bravo, my girl!” 

And then, because they were young and human, they forgot, 
for a moment, the sainted padre—who had been dead for more 
than a century. 


The visitors kept their word. Again, and yet again, they 
came and brought others with them: all leaving in the mite 
box substantial token. The first day was but a prelude to many 
that followed. 

Carmelita’s fame spread far and wide. Every attempt, how- 
ever, to solve her mysterious personality failed. She was dis- 
tinctly two individuals, and neither was communicative. 

She excited expectation and stimulated curiosity by the des- 
ultory character of her recital, where her itinerant audience 
would have lost interest in a sustained story. One day, a 
dramatic incident was presented; another, a romantic legend 
told. It was a chime of mission bells—not yet strung together. 

Bedford’s scheme had developed beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. Early Western History became the fashion of the 
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hour, and the restoration was so vigorously prosecuted that he 
feared lest he might have to plead for the ruins. 

He had indeed found the pulse of the people. But, in putting 
his finger on Carmelita’s *‘ keen sensibilities,” he had set her 
heart strings to vibrating. He tried to persuade himself that 
he had done her no harm; for he had uniformly and consist- 
ently treated her as a child, although he had long since ceased 
to regard her as such. Then, too, he had ever—save once, per- 
haps—kept the image of the padre between herand him. Never- 
theless, his heart was troubled. When he had gone—and the 
hour of their inevitable parting was near at hand—would she 
find compensation in her noble ideals ? The church which she 
so dearly loved had brought peace to many a stricken soul, but 
would it restore peace to her heart? He feared not. 

Bedford was not a vain man, but Carmelita had innocently 
manifested that which a more worldly-wise woman would have 
been at pains to have concealed. She had been as wax in his 
hand, and he had probed her innermost thoughts in moulding 
her to his purpose. Of that purpose he had told her nothing. 

‘**Time enough to explain the ultimate object, when the work 
is done,” he reflected. 

But when the new roof had shut out the stars, he knew that 
explanation could no longer be deferred. Her work was nearly 
finished; his just begun. She had stirred sleeping Monterey ; 
he must arouse the West, the East—the world. Already he had 
lingered too long; even now his book should be in the press. 

He very awkwardly broke the tidings, and, for the first time, 
found her obtuse. 

‘**But if the church is finished, why need you do any more 
work ?” she asked. ‘‘And why need you go away at all ?” 

Again he tried to explain : 

**'T’he Carmel Mission is but one of many—all going to ruin, 
unless some step be taken to preserve them.” 

She looked puzzled. 

‘“When you come back from San Francisco”—that he was 
going further did not occur to her, and he had not the heart to 
undeceive her—‘‘ are we going about from Mission to Mission, 
like play-actors ?” 

** Heaven forbid!” he involuntarily exclaimed. 

For a moment, Bedford was staggered by her suggestion. 
Was she, after all, the unsophisticated child that he believed 
her to be, or a woman grown bold for love of him? But with 
silent protest he disavowed the ugly thought. No,.a thousand 
times no! 

‘*No, Carmelita,” he quietly answered, ‘‘ you couldn’t tell 
this story anywhere but right here; because you couldn’t feel 
it anywhere else as you do here. Your love for the church, 
which the padre so dearly loved that he chose it for his tomb, 
is the secret of your success. Any other Mission would be to 
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you but a pile of stones, and your voice would grow cold when 
you tried to tell the people about it, and then you couldn’t make 
them listen. So] must tell it to these other people in another 
way.” 

At these words a demon of jealousy broke loose. 

“It’s my story,” she passionately exclaimed, “it’s my story! 
I shan’t let any other caretaker tell my story.” 

A chill of foreboding seized Bedford. Had he jeopardized 
his tale by publishing advance sheets? He did not apprehend 
that Carmelita would resent his publication of the story which 
she had made her own, but how would the public receive the 
twice-told tale ? True, del Monte was but an atom in a hidden 
corner of the universe, but—himself a traveler—he knew that 
the birds of passage who alighted there, even for a day, carried 
seed to the ends of theearth. Had his work already gone abroad 
as her story? Had his carefully guarded incognito laid him 
open to the charge of plagiarism ? And, where he already 
owed reparation, could he claim his own without acting un- 
generously ? 

By way of answer to these self-searching queries, a magnan- 
imous thought obtruded itself. He called it quixotic, and tried 
thus to put it away from him. But it was not so easily got rid 
of, so he squarely faced it. 

** Never fear, my little maid,” he said ; “‘no one shall rob you 
of your story. I can’t prevent others from telling it; but I can 
at least promise you that wherever it shall be told, Carmelita’s 
name shall be heard also, But don’t fret about any other care- 
taker; for in all the world there is not one but you that could 
tell it. Now I want you to make me a promise.” 

Her smile assented more surely than words. 

‘“'No one knows that I’ve been here,” he said. ‘‘No one 
knows who taught you your story; that is our secret—yours and 
mine. Promise me that you will keep it—until my return. 

She promised—and he left her with a kiss on her lips, the first 
kiss and the last. 


A chime of mission bells pealed through the air, awakening 
the slumbering echoes of the angelus which in the olden days 
had called the people together. And the world, pausing in its 
mad whirl tolisten, felt its big heart stirred, if not with the 
holy zeal of the Mission-builders, at least with a poetic senti- 
ment close akin to religion, since it knits the ages together with 
a bond of sympathy. 

A miracle, it was proclaimed; for ‘twas said that Carmelita 
had fashioned the bells and set them ringing; Carmelita— 
Junipero’s little caretaker—a mere child. 

But here, at least, the world was wrong. It was a woman, 
not a child, who accepted with touching humility the homage 
that she could not refuse; a woman in whose eyes was an ex- 
pression never seen in the eyes of a child—the wistful, expect- 
ant look of one who has acquired a habit of listening for a 
vanished footfall. 


San Francisco. 
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“THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA 
IN SHIPS.” 


By JAMES CONNOLLY. 


wa OWN at the Hesperus dock there was the 
usual rush and drive. The products of all 
nations and the growths of every zone were 
here jostled together with little ceremony. 
Every foot of cargo-space in the “ Titania’s” 
holds had been stowed full. On her upper 
deck near the head of the gangway, stood 
Captain Seabold and Superintendent Swasey. They were 
rather vehemently debating the question of stowing the hundred 
thousand feet of 3x12 hard-pine lumber, then lying on the dock, 
upon the ship’s hurricane deck. ‘‘ That lumber’s got to go 
down on this ship, Captain Seabold,” insisted Swasey. 

**Well, you not only hazard ship and cargo by putting it 
there, sir, but the lives of your passengers and crew as well.” 

‘*We are not in the market for advice about managing our 
business, Captain.” 

*“Of course not, sir, nor do I assume to offer any advice. 
But if I am not supposed to know what is safe and what is un- 
safe to go aboard this ship, I am not a safe man to sail her, 
that’s all.” 

‘“That’s a matter, too, quite within our own judgment and 
discretion, sir.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Swasey. Yet if my twenty-five 
years as master in these ships, without losing a passenger, 
count for nothing, then so be it. If that lumber goes on this 
hurricane deck, then I go ashore.” 

‘**Best not be too headstrong, Captain. I dare say there are 
other men able to take this ship to Amapia and way ports and 
back all right.” 

The taunt in the young man’s voice cut deep into the old 
mariner’s feelings. ‘‘ You can get scores of better men than I 
in an hour, sir,” he retorted bitterly, ‘“‘and it’s that very fact 
that seems to privilege you to disregard the customary respect 
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‘*I don’t care to be lectured by you, sir!” retorted Swasey, 
turning on his heel. ‘Go ahead loading on that lumber, Mr. 
Barclay !” 


**T must have orders from the cap’n first, sir. He bid me not 
let it go aboard,” was the prompt answer that sent the superin- 
tendent quickly to the office to consult his superiors. 

Captain Seabold had said nothing to Swasey about Chief 
Engineer McGaffey’s not coming aboard. The discussion over 
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the lumber had, in fact, made him forget that most important 
matter for the moment. So Swasey was scarcely out of sight 
among the piles of freight when he started ashore to report it 
at the office. McGaffey had telephoned to the office half an 
hour before that, owing to his wife’s serious illness, it would be 
impossible for him to go out in the ship. He had not explained 
that the “illness” was due to a foreboding dream on account of 
which she had pleaded with him not to go out on the Titania, 
and, when he persisted, had fainted dead away for the first time 
in their thirty years of married life. The office had communi- 
cated with the vice-president regarding the matter and it had 
been decided to let first-assistant-engineer Bolger take the 
ship down that trip. Mr. Montrose, the manager, was annoyed 
at the trouble between Swasey and the captain over the lumber 
shipment. The captain explained, as he had done to Swasey, 
the extreme peril to life and property of putting such heavy and 
bulky freight on the hurricane deck, which was intended solely 
for the accommodation and enjoyment of passengers. It was un- 
seamanlike and lubberly—an encroachment on the rights, a se- 
rious peril to the lives, of the traveling public. He must respect- 
fully decline to take out the ship if the lumber was put aboard. 

Mr. Montrose reported to the vice-president through the tele- 
phone the substance of what Seabold said. The answer came 
back that they had agreed to forward the lumber by the 
Titania,” and it must not be shut out. The owners of it 
were large shippers and the company could not afford to lose 
their business. 

*’ Nor can I afford to lose my life or reputation, sir,” explained 
Seabold. 

Montrose wriggled, forcing a cynical smile to his smooth fat 
face, with the “‘’phone” still to hisear. “Mr. Goldman says 
that you mus/ take the ship down, Captain,” he went on. “‘It 
would never do to have new captain and new chief engineer on 
this trip. We know of course that, as you say, it is a bit 
cumbersome—lubberly—having the lumber stowed up there. 
But we'll make it right with you, Seabold, for just relaxing 
your rigid rules for once, to oblige us.” Then, allowing his 
cynicism to relax into a glow of candor, *‘ Glad to see your boy 
Dan'l shaping himself to the business so well. Chief officer tells 
me he takes hold of things like a man. We count on him 
already as one of our best coming men.” 

‘Yes, sir. Dan’l’s a good boy.” 

‘And that young quartermaster—Devlin I think’s the name— 
there’s the making’s of a fine officer in that lad, Captain.” 

Seeing that he had found Seabold’s pregnable spot in praising 
his boys, Montrose continued, *‘ Mr. Goldman’s waiting at the 
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*phone for your answer, Captain. Shall I tell him that you'll 
let the lumber aboard to oblige us? Of course I knew you 
would, Captain. Just tell Mr. Swasey in the front office there 
that he may order it put aboard.” 

‘**I must go down myself, sir. The chief officer won’t let it 
go aboard without my orders.” 

The ‘‘ Titania” was an hour late in getting away. The 
captains of all the other ships lying at the dock were gathered 
at the pier-head to see the difficult manoeuvring of getting the 
big ship out clear on the strong ebb of the spring tides, and to 
give Seabold a parting salute. Seabold—a perfect master of 
his daring craft—stood on the bridge near the front window of 
the pilot-house, and backed her out into mid-stream without 
scratch or jar. But when the full force of the current caught 
her broadside, giving her fully three streaks list, ominous looks 
were exchanged among the skippers on the dock. 

Not till after crossing the bar and squaring away on his 
course for Cape San Lucas did Seabold fully realize how crank 
his ship was. The old nor’west swell, catching her on the star- 
board broadside, flung her half over on her lee beam-ends. Then 
the screams of timorous lady passengers smote his ear, as the 
ship rolled deeper into the trough of higher swells, and he 
stepped over to the telephone to order the engine room to use 
coal entirely from the port bunkers till further orders. But 
this was, at best, a makeshift of little avail. 

Not more than a score of passengers came to the dinner table, 
nor did even these seaworthy gentlemen get much satisfaction 
from their meals. Soon after came a delegation of five passengers 
* fisting ” their way along the bridge railing to petition the 
captain, on behalf of all his cabin passengers, that something 
should be done to relieve their suffering. They could never 
reach Amapia alive in that condition, even if the ship did get 
there safely, which was avery doubtful question. A grimly 
humorous spectacle it was to see those five gentlemen clutching 
the stout brass railing for dear life, while they delivered their 
message to Seabold, propped with legs wide apart and hands 
deep in his trousers pockets. Seabold gave a word of instruc- 
tion to his second officer in charge of the deck, and went down 
to the ladies’ cabin first to solace those without male protectors. 
The ship was head-on to the swell and slowed down by the time 
he reached there, and comparatively steady. 

‘There is not the slightest danger, I assure you, ladies,” he 
said, ‘‘and the cause of your discomfort is this moment being 
thrown overboard.” 

** Heaven bless his dear big heart and head,” returned a noted 
actress. A general titter quickly broadened into a universal 
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laugh, and fear gave place to mirth. Appetites which had 
seemed gone forever returned promptly, and the phlegmatic 
stewardess was beseeched to ask the dear captain if they couldn't 
have some dinner, evenif it was past the regular hour. Of course 
they could; he would bid the steward order it at once, though 
the waiters had been detailed to help jettison the deckload. 

The guilty deckload was being nimbly slid over both sides 
when Seabold reached the pilot-house. Sailors, firemen and 
waiters vied lustily in the work, so that by nine o’clock fully 
half the lumber had been jettisoned. Then, ordering the work 
stopped, he squared the ship away on her course at full speed, 
to find her quite seaworthy, running steady as could be expected 
in a swell so nearly abeam. 

Next morning the lady passengers, after a hearty breakfast, 
betook themselves to considering how best toreward the captain 
for his sacrifice in behalf of their safety and comfort. A vote of 
thanks, and a substantial purse (to which the men contributed 
liberally) was the result. Seabold responded haltingly to the 
neat presentation speech delivered by the actress. He had done 
no more than his simple duty. The vote of thanks he would 
hoard up with the few rarer gains of acommon busy life. But the 
money he must decline—without hurt, he hoped, to the feelings 
of any generous giver. For, to his way of thinking, the ac- 
ceptance of a purse as reward for a good deed only cheapened 
the deed. It would be, however, a gracious thing to turn the 
money over to the life-boat fund. 


‘**Bravo, bravo!” applauded the actress. ‘Our captain is 
really Washingtonian—Franklinarian in his ideals, ladies and 
gentlemen.” 


Culpaco was reached on schedule time, at the cost of a few 
extra tons of coal. In this blazing hot port, scooped out of the 
solid granite mountain fronting the sea by an earthquake, and 
once the haven of the great Manila galleon, nearly a quarter of 
the *‘ Titania’s” cargo was discharged from the hold. Here 
again came friction between Captain Seabold and the company’s 
agent. It was sheer madness to send the ship to sea in such 
trim. He himself was not lunatic enough to attempt to take 
her to sea. She would be no better than a coffin for a hundred 
passengers, whoever took her. 

** But, my good sir, my orders from headquarters are posi- 
tive,” explained the troubled agent. ‘‘ We have no more freight 
to put below and we can’t discharge the lumber here.” 

**A bad fix for you, I admit, Mr. Mellon; but no good reason 
for drowning 200 souls or more.” 

Mellon half frantically insisted that there was no time to be 
lost. The ship must get away on time in order to make connec- 
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tions at Amapia. If Captain Seabold could not take her down, 
the chief officer must. Mellon had no authority to change 
masters. But he was, on the other hand, responsible to the 
company for not getting the ships off on time. Then the pas- 
sengers, in a body, intervened, declaring that though they had 
no fault whatever to find with the chief officer, not one of them 
would leave port in the “‘ Titania” save under Captain Seabold’s 
command. Many of them were eager to make schedule connec- 
tions of course, and trusted that he would not fail them now. 

A bit of vanity as to his popularity with the traveling public 
was Seabold’s failing. The vote of thanks and the purse were 
still fresh in his mind. ‘** Well, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
‘“since you seem to be of one mind, and Mr. Mellon is so urgent, 
we will sail at nine o’clock sharp. The first whistle will blow 
at half-past eight. So anyone who’s ashore had best come right 
aboard then.” Something gleaming out of the corner of Sea- 
bold’s eye as he spoke told them that he already saw his way 
out of the exigency into which he was being forced. 

A moment after the first whistle blew, a cloud, rising out of 
the offing blotted the starry face of the brilliant tropical night. 

‘* Hope ’tain’t goin’ to storm right away, Ed,” said Daniel to 
Devlin, as they came down to the landing steps to go aboard. 

** Nothin’ more’n one o’ these sudden mists ’at bobs up on this 
torrid coast now’n’ then, Dan.” 

*“ It’s been a tryin’ trip all through on the ole man, Ed. Ik’n 
see it wearin’ on him every day. Think she’ll stand up to git 
outside far ’nough to dump the rest of the deckload ?” 

** Bet he wouldn’t un’take it ef she won't.” 

‘** Pity ’at ship’s rules must be so strict ’at one can’t speak to 
one’s own father when he’s in trouble, Ed.” 

*“Ye have chance enough to do yer talkin’ every two months 
when you’re to home in ’Frisco, kid.” 

They reached the steps in season to catch a boat, full of pas- 
sengers, about to start for the ship. Daniel thought it strange 
to see the captain close to the head of the gangway as they 
came aboard. ‘“‘Keep handy in hail of the bridge tonight, 
Dan’l, till we’re well out to sea; I may want you,” whispered 
Seabold in his adopted son’s ear. 

It was Devlin’s first wheel, and he went straight to the pilot- 
house to see everything in ship shape. 

During the brief interval of stillness, following the stoppage 
of the donkey engines after the last drafts of cargo were landed 
in the lighter, an ominous rumbling was heard coming down 
from the near mountains. The glare of the harbor lights burn- 
ing through the mist cast a spectral glamour over everything. 
The passengers looked apprehensively at one another as they 
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mistook the increasing tremor of the ship, caused by the throb- 
bing of her machinery, for the first tremble of a femd/or. But 
the whir of machinery and the rattle of the anchor chain pres- 
ently relieved this tension. Then the pounding of the screw 
upon the still water gave new life and motion to the ship and 
drove her lively out through the rocky heads. 

‘‘A wild looking night outside, Captain,” said one of a group 
of passengers, coming up on the bridge. 

‘‘ Nothing more’n a tropical mist, gents.” But he shivered 
as he looked at the barometer, which had fallen two-tenths in 
as many minutes. He wished himself back in the harbor at 
anchor. But perhaps it was from inland the disturbance was 
coming. 

A few miles off shore, on running into the edge of a tumbling 
sea, the “‘ Titania” was found to be even more tender than on 
leaving San Francisco. 

*“All hands jump up lively and jet’son deck-load!” Seabold 
was pleased with the nimble response of his officers and men. 
But before the first plank reached the water a flash of lightning, 
followed by a shock of thunder, came from the sou’west. 
Nearer and faster came other flashes and shocks till the roar of 
the coming storm was simply appalling. 

In his engrossing eagerness to have the ship headed so as to 
take the first drive of it bow-on, Seabold had forgotten about 
calling to his boy Dan. But the lad had not forgotten to steal 
up unbidden on the bridge, so as to be within earshot when the 
call came. 

The first fitful gusts of wind eddying around the edge of the 
cyclone flung the ship about alarmingly. The next moment sea 
and sky seemed to have met in mortal combat. All the black 
heaven’s artillery flamed in a thousand shafts of red lightning 
upon the white hissing breastworks of sea. Captain Seabold 
spoke down the ’phone to the engine-room to open her out wide- 
But before his words were heard, the black-and-red fury of the 
storm had struck the ship a point or so on the starboard bow and 
flung her over on her beam ends. Daniel crawled on all-fours 
to his father’s side, who stood at his post shouting orders, ‘*All 
boats’ crews to their stations. Stand by to lower, and save 
passengers! Women and children first!’ But his words were 
caught in the whirl of the storm and whipped to leeward with- 
out reaching even his own ears. The deck officers and men saw 
and understood his motions though the words were unheard, and 
went as best they could. But the lee boats were already stove 
in with the ends of their own davits, and they swamped, as the 
lee rail sunk deeper and deeper. The passengers who ventured 
out on either deck were instantly washed overboard. 
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In the red glare, Daniel saw his father motion him to stand 
up beside him. The boy managed with great effort to pull him- 
self up by fisting the breast-high railing. ‘Save yerself, 
Dan’l,” he shouted into the lad’s ear, ‘‘an’ tell yer mother that 
I went down with my ship!” Seabold then grabbed the whistle 
rope, sounding the three long good-by blasts, which he had 
always blown for his wife to hear as he went out through the 
Golden. Gate. 

Devlin, clinging to the wheel in the pilot-house, was thrilled 
by the look on the faces of father and son as the lightning 
played upon them. The boy was looking pleadingly up in the 
captain’s face and then down on the ruin of warring elements 
and drowning men and women. Then, as the ship sunk till the 
sea surged breast-high on the captain, Devlin sprang out of the 
open window, catching him and Daniel with either hand, and 
shouting, ‘‘Come to leeward and jump before it’s too late !” 

“Save yerselves, you two!” Seabold ordered, with a wave of 
his hand, ‘‘I must die here.” 

They understood the sign, though no word was heard. But 
Devlin could not drag the boy away from Seabold till the ship 
sunk from under them and they two were flung far to leeward in 
the flying spoon-drift. 

About an hour later, when the cyclone had passed on its 
ravaging way inland, Devlin and Daniel found themselves cling- 
ing to asingle plank. ‘The cloudless, starlit sky was brighter 
than ever, and the tepid sea was balm to their tired limbs, 
‘Beats the band how quick wind and sea goes down here, Ed.” 

‘*Blew too hard fur sea to make up. Fact, it blew down 
what there was ’fore the hurrikin struck. Steady’s the word, 
an’ let’s sit down atop the plank. There’s man-eatin’ sharks 
a-plenty here.” 

They were picked up next morning by an incoming steamer 
of the Hesperus line—these two, the third mate and two deck 
hands, all that were left alive from passengers and crew—and 
taken back to San Francisco. On the corner of Fourth and 
Market streets, when Devlin and Daniel parted and the boy was 
alone, all the past flashed vividly upon his mind. It was dirt- 
mean for him to be there alive and his kind father and friend 
dead. He should have drowned too, he and Devlin, in the 
effort to get the captain away from his fatal stand. But he 
could tell the poor, broken-hearted wife, his adopted mother, 
how manfully her husband died at his post. Yes, that was 
worth living for—and Chief McGaffey and his wife would be 
glad to hear about it, too. Then he hastened his steps for the 
Oakland Ferry. 


Coronado, Cal. 
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\ A BORDER TALE. 
By A. E. BENNETT. 





© has had a soul and lost it? Or anything more pit- 
eous in the sight of God and his angels than the dull, 
mechanical reminiscences of a blasé man telling over 
the crisis of his being, oblivious that his mind is 
/wR wandering in the graveyard of his spirit? Such as 
/_ this was Tom Lyon as we lay camped in Santa Catar- 
ina on our own blankets out on the bare hillside in 
d the wide, quiet, sleepless night. 
It had been rather a gay time with us for three days and nights. 
First we had taken in the Gloriana celebration of the night of the 
Fifteenth of September, wz baile muy animado until three in 
the morning. Then we had gone with the musicians, by wagon, 
to Santa Catarina, where the Cocopahs were celebrating, 300 
strong, all drunk and happy. This was the evening and the 
morning of the first day. That evening a choice Jaz/e was in 
4 Swing in the corredor of General Pefieda’s hut —a function quite 
apart from the common pow-wow going on in steady monotony 
down between the ramadas. Rabagoand his Sefiora were there ; 
the Melendrez’s, Swain, Lyons and several of the trimmest In- 
dian girls. The floor was dirt, and the room open three sides to 
the weather, but it was wn batle muy animado, also, until the 
steady constellations softened at the coming of the pink dawn. 
Then the dancers too—and almost as noiselessly—faded away 
somewhere to rest through the quiet day. This was the even- 
ing and the morning of the second day. At sunset there was 
laughter waking again here and there; camp-fires glinted 
brightly among the huts; and on the hillsides and down among 
the trees, the tall, slim smoke-columns rose straight until they 
vanished in the pure air. There was a gathering together, a 
feeding, presently outbursts of hilarity, and by nine o'clock the 
music was strumming in full swing in General Pefieda’s corredor, 
| and the sullenly monotonous chant was throbbing from the dark 
lines of interlaced dancers between the ramadas. But while 
there was no less hilarity, an increased laxity and abandon were 
in the air. The long-haired Indians from the Gulf side, who 
had filled the office of policemen (ah, those noble, lion-headed 
wilderness-men !) had given up their taciturn sobriety and be- 
come loquacious. It was the last nightof the festa. Tomorrow 
it would be a dream that was past. The haggard musicians 
from Gloriana were dead-beaten before the evening began, and 
had been driven almost by violence to their chairs of misery to 
‘ play for this last exhausting spurt. 


¥-\ S there anything sadder to look upon than a man who 
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**What then is the value of these ?” the General had wept, 
flinging his gold-braided cap and brass-buttoned coat upon the 
ground with lavish show of indignity, “porque pues si me 
menosprecian como cualquier perro ” 

‘*No, no,” the musicians volubly explained, ‘it is not that 
we don’t want to, General, but we are tired out, completamente 
—completamente!” and their hollow eyes and stiff limbs would 
have found compassion elsewhere; but what is “tired out” to 
an Indian ? 

** My house,” wept the General, “is dishonored; / am dis- 
honored. I am a swine—or anything! I have invited for a 
baile. No music! At ten days I will give you a calf of two 
years for this music. Come!” he said suddenly, and the musi- 
cians, with a ghastly glance at one another, took up their in- 
struments of mirth, and there was a daze. 

At about half-past eleven, Lyon and I, well warned that we 
were drawing too heavily altogether upon vitality which be- 
longed not to the morrow (for that was long since spent) but to 
many day-after-tomorrows, tried to sidle away unobserved 
from the corredor when the swing was lively and the General 
seemed asleep by the doorway. Not much! When we got 
around the house into the moonlight (a blear, misshapen, spent 
moon had sagged up into the east) the General accosted us with 
dignity. 

**Gentlemen, who has insulted you in my house ? 

*‘Why, General, no one! We are very tired—very sleepy— 


” 
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muy gastados 

**I must know his name,” he cried. ‘‘ Little value I am, but 
—someone has caused offense to my friends! In my house! 
And they are upon their departure! Come!” and he gripped 
Lyon and me by an armeach, and sternly walked us through the 
midst of the dancers up to the musicians. 

**Stop!” he commanded them. ‘There was a silence. 

** My friends,” he cried, “‘ in my house—have been insulted— 
they were upon their departure! Who —” heshouted in thick 
rage, ‘‘ has done ——” 

**Why nobody, General; nobody! We were just sl—” 

** Dog!” said the General with vast, profound emphasis ; 
* pig, brute who has insulted my friends in my house ’ and 
here, words seeming to fail, he swept the air with his hands 
while the pair waited. He recovered himself heroically and 
gravely shook hands with us without a word. The dancers 
grouped around. Then he turned to the faded musicians who 
had kept awake only through the anticipation of some fracas, 
and said tersely, ** Zoca’” And they obeyed like automatons, 
weary, weary, weary to light-headedness, through the hours 
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from midnight on, each one seeming a lifetime, until the bleak, 
gray dawn showed a real veil of daylight. And in the morn- 
ing after the evening of the third day Tom Lyon and I were 
lying on our blankets on the hillside, too restless and nervous 
to sleep. 

*“My mother was a Southern woman,” he said, “‘and al- 
though she was only about four or five high she had grit enough 
for the biggest man that ever lived. I didn’t seem to come by 
it, myself, but if there is anything in me that’s any good, that’s 
where I got it from. My father and I couldn’t agree on a good 
many things. They sent me off to school when I was only half 
well, and all that kind of Spartan business, but blamed if they 
made much by it, if the idea was to do me any good. That was 
the old man’s doings. My mother couldn’t manage him about 
that like she could most anything else ; but she made up for it 
the best she could—she certainly did! Imever had to tell her, 
when I was back with her, what hell it was to me; ‘I know, 
honey,’ she would say, before I tried to say anything almost, 
and she would kiss me and cry and hug me as though the devil 
himself was never going to part us.” 

*“ Well, she died,” he said slowly, blowing a long thoughtful 
whiff of cigarette smoke (the brown paper cigarettes with 
Mexican tobacco that has a sharp tang to it, whose scent weaves 
itself into all this watch-in-the-night period of which Santa 
Catarina is a fragment). *“She died when I was about four- 
teen, I guess. After awhile there was some talk of the old man 
hitching-up again, but I didn’t wait for that. I took the north- 
ern route up to Chicago awhile, and then over into Nebraska, 
Idaho, Colorado, Oregon, Virginia City, Yuma, Sonora, back to 
New Mexico, and God knows where—and how,” he added dryly, 
as though the latter stirred many recollections. 

** Eighteen years,” he continued, “in sufferings oft, fighting 
without and deserving forty times forty stripes. But, pard- 
ner!” he said, turning with some earnestness to me, “‘ there is 
only one cussedness of the kind that I have a real objection to 
that ever went deeper than the crust with me.” 

** Five years ago I had the first store in Gloriana, just after 
the boom came. I had achance to make as much money as I 
had the gall to ask, but I cut it mild, and on three hundred dol- 
lars start I finished the first year with about seven thousand 
five hundred. But I only took it from those I thought could 
spare it. Flour was ten dollars a sack to those who looked as 
though they could stand it, but if someone blew in who was 
busted, it was free; I might have made twenty thousand that 
year—but h-ll !” he said, with easy cynicism, “there is a Here- 
after.” 
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Then, sobering, he looked out over the lush-green Santa 
Catarina meadows, down into whose row of tangled willows 
and rank creek-bed growth the Las Cruces creek tumbled, a 
fairly lusty torrent for the country in which it flows. The 
camp was quiet, horses were feeding down in the meadows, and 
while all was broad daylight the sun had not yet appeared. 
Lyon was now rather less talkative, but as though he could not 
leave telling the reminiscence once begun, he resumed : 

‘You know these Indians hang around Gloriana and spend 
days sitting outside the stores on the sunny side of the house 
on the ground, and such of the miners as are given that way do 
business with some of the weaker sex—but that’s neither here 
nor there. ‘There was one of them, though, Maria, that wasn’t 
that kind, by jings. She was as good a woman as any I ever 
met! Well, I was too rich for my own good in those days— 
everything coming my way—everything I touched turned to 
bullion. If I trusted a man, he paid with interest ; if I tried a 
mine, it paid every time a pick and shovel hit it; if I built a 
house, someone wanted it right away for twice what it cost me 
—and all I had to do was to keep raking in the cash until I 
got as sick of the sight of ’dode dollars as a sick man does of 
rice straight for a month. Everything came my way that I 
wanted, except Maria. 

‘‘T have just outlined my moral and religious training,” he 
said, a tired, gray eye seeking mine for perception. I nodded, 
and he continued : 

*“Every other member of the Cocopah tribe can be induced 
into a state of intoxication in from one to six hours by the simple 
expedient of giving them mesca/ enough (no, I will make an 
exception of old Marta, too, poor old girl, she’s about seventy), 
but do you know that for months and months I watched Maria, 
and while apparently she was just like the rest as far as laugh- 
ing and joshing was concerned, by the great horn spoon, that 
girl had asoul! I know you will laugh at the idea of an Indian 
having one, but hear the rest now, while we’re about it, and 
then we’ll soon get a much-needed rest. 

‘*She used to have some kind of attacks, something like 
paralysis, but I never heard of that for a long time. One day, 
however, she was taken kind of sick there, and partly for 
deviltry and partly because she seemed to need it, I gave her a 
big drink of mesca/. She changed just like ¢ha/,” snapping his 
thumb and finger. °* Well, the rest was easy, but, pardner, by 
God,” he said with sudden earnestness, ‘‘ I will never forget the 
look that woman gave me afterwards if I live to be a thousand 
years old! It reminded me of something, and it kept troubling 
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me, until way late, or early, one morning, after I had been 
drinking a good deal and had my ideas pretty well kalcidoscoped 
around in my head, suddenly that look stood out as clear as a 
picture and in my mother’s face! I let a yell” —he stopped 
and rubbed his forehead a moment and his voice changed in 
tone, more like a youth’s than a man’s—*‘tliat made the hair on 
the feather dusters in the store stand straight fora week. That 
and my succeeding performances brought in about everyone 
who was living within half a mile, and they said I had a touch 
of jim-jams. Well, I guess that’s right,” he remarked, a 
though it referred to quite an impersonal matter. 

** That is an awfully sad story,” I said, thinking he had done, 
He looked at me a moment, and continued. 

“After that, that woman loomed up to me bigger than 
Tomaso peak, and I will say, pardner, that she cared just about 
as much about me. She didn’t come no nearer to me nor go no 
further than if I had been a keg of molasses, or nails. But 
sometimes she would look at me as though she was saying it, 
without any particular hate, ‘And you're a wi’/e man. You're 
a white man, and you knew what you done !, and I would shake 
like a leaf, and say something rough, maybe, to pass it off. 
But it didn’t pass nothing off, by gosh, and I would get out and 
ret to drinking at the Red Light (that used to be right around 
from where my store was). 

“That was in winter five years ago. That year she had a 
kid, but not down there. She disappeared, and after, oh, quite 
a long while after, I heard that she had had the kid and was 
dead. I don’t know where she’s buried. ‘Indian Burns,’ that 
crazy hobo that lives with them, told me about it. He says she 
said to old Marta in Cocopah about the kid, ‘Make it /ndian— 
Indian—Indian! And if it’s a girl—kill it!’ By gum, pard- 
ner, that came the hardest of anything I ever had passed out to 
me. I would have kept that kid like a Christian if I had had 
the chance, and I had kept saying to myself all the time, “Make 
restitution on the kid, you danged hound!’ And it had to give 
way to them words, that I know she said ; for Indian Burns has 
only just got sense enough to say what he’s heard: * Make it 
Indian—Indian—I/ndian! And if it’s a girl—kill it!’” And 
instead of settling down to sleep as he had said, he sat speech- 
less, the jaw muscles working as he composed his feelings. 
Then he arose, as the sunbeams peeped over the Comundt range, 
and walked down to the meadows in the shadow, toward his 
horses, as a pretext for avoiding further talk. 

I pulled the blankets over my head and slept like a post until 
near noon. Before nightfall the Santa Catarina was left to the 
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three or four families who live there permanently, and I was 
back at Gloriana. Lyon had avoided me, and left Santa Cata- 
rina during the day and went down into the Trinidad. I have 
not met him since, but often wonder if the Maria child is really 
among the bright-faced group of irrepressible urchins at the 
Rancheria who are so humanly like the little white children 
you see playing in the school yard; and whether Lyon ever 
found her and took her to the States. I hope so, for she would 
have a kind father. He told the truth really and fully; for 
among the boys who knew him there was never one who accused 
him of any sin against their rough code—and lying on essen- 
tials and in earnest is such a crime. He meant what he said, 
and I would gamble that he found her and ‘‘ made good” if he 
lived. 


Ensenada, Mexico. 


THE WAR FOR THE PASTURES. 
By WIN. RUHL. 


s|HE recent execution of Tom Horn at Cheyenne 
for the killing of Will Nickell, a fourteen-year 
old lad, at Iron Mountain, Wyoming, in July, 
1901, is but another act in the great tragedy 
of the plains that has been going on for year 
and that will only cease when the Federa! 
Government compels all landowners to main- 
tain their wire fences on the lines indicated by 
the court’s survey. 

Throughout our vast expanse of herding domain, grasping 
covetousness has seized upon the otherwise generous, open 
natures of our ranching citizens, destroying in this one instance 
the widely accepted impression that competition and self-interest 
flourish to a grave extent only in the cities and more densely 
populated quarters of the land. Living close to Nature cer- 
tainly endows man with a frankness almost unattainable within 
the crowded formalities of the cities, but once the love of gain 
in human nature wins the upper hand, the influences of external 
nature are swiftly shifted to the extremes ; the man stands forth 
in the barbaric cruelty of his primitive instincts. 

These undisturbed, daylight robberies involve millions of dol- 
lar’s worth of the finest grazing land in the world. This would 
otherwise afford homes and a means of existence for thousands 
who come each year in the expectation of finding land at reason- 
able prices in the much-advertised West. Too often they are 
disappointed, and in many instances ruined, being unable to 
find an acre of even the poorest grazing land not fenced in. Nor 
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are the corporations known as Land and Live Stock Companies 
alone to blame. The “ small-fry ” themselves have been equally 
criminal in their peculations from the government—have in 
fact been the foundations and feeders of the companies which 
now own fabulous tracts and whose policy it soon becomes to 
freeze and squeeze out the small owners who hang too near 
their skirts. 

Usually, when a settler took up a homestead and received the 
location of his fence lines, he experienced a terrible mental aber- 
ration, lasting until the completion of his fencing. Then, be- 
hold! the magically fertile one hundred and sixty acres have 
expanded to at least two hundred, and if all things are propi- 
tious this is not the limit of expansion. 

After a time another homeseeker’s four-line team and trail- 
wagon would come creeping across the rolling swells and 
through the draws of the great openrange, while the newcomer 
eagerly scanned the country forthe choicest location for his future 
home, ever regardful of water and summer shade that would 
also answer for winter shelter. From the first man’s extended 
fences he took up his quarter section, and—well, so it went on, 
until now the open range has been almost entirely swallowed up 
by the deliberate thievery of ‘‘ land hogs.” 

Having looked out for Number One in the best possible man- 
ner, the next thing is the decision of one or the other neighbor, 
after much figuring, to dispose of a part of his cattle and try 
his luck with an experimental bunch of sheep, in which there is 
certainly more profit than in steers, because they require fewer 
men to handle them. Sooner or later there comes a dry season 
when the sheepman finds his pasturage growing scant and 
looks enviously beyond his fence at his neighbor’s pastures, 
which may be holding their own better than his from some 
slight advantage in irrigation or natural location. 

“That fellow has government land in there, lots of it, and 
I've just as much right to turn my sheep in there as he has his 
cattle, even if it is fenced in.” 

His subsequent action, after thus philosophizing, is para- 
mount to a blow in his neighbor’s face, because, where sheep 
have passed, cattle refuse to graze. This little idiosyncrasy of 
the dumb animals combines with the fence question to form the 
prime motives of men and neighbors staining their hands and 
souls with each other’s blood—even to the slaughter of the in- 
nocents. Peace will never become an assured condition, until 
the respective sheep and cattlemen unanimously agree to segre- 
gate the two great interests into two distinct districts or terri- 
tories in each State. In one the “‘herder” can peacefully and 
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without fear lead his flocks; in the other the ** puncher ” may 
round-up and follow his fall ‘*shove-down” without crossing 
the hated trail. 

I was with the 7XL outfit (Warren Live Stock Company) in 
the summer of 1901, and while there I saw many instances of 
the ill-feeling between the two factions. After leaving their 
employ and riding into Cheyenne, I was offered a situation with 
aman “about twenty miles north of town.” On the following 
morning I foregathered at the station with another puncher 
named Cunningham, where the party representing our unknown 
employer only showed up at the last moment, and yelling, to 
us to *‘come on,” sprang aboard a moving train on the Cheyenne 
Northern. 

He handed our tickets to the conductor and dropped off again 
without a word to us, with the result that we were disembarked 
at Iron Mountain, then the very center of the local feud. It 
was plain to us now why our friend had been socareful to keep 
us in the dark as to our destination ; but, after mutually agree- 
ing to keep our mouths shut and attend strictly to no one’s busi- 
ness but our own, we concluded to face the job. The trickery 
was due to the fact that they had found it impossible to per- 
suade anyone, for love or money, to work the remaining cattle 
in face of the unfriendly feeling and the recent shooting. 

Iron Mountain consists of a little red section-house and sta- 
tion combined and John Goble’s two ranch houses, whither our 
twenty-nine miles had been stretched into as good a sixty-five 
as man ever rode; beyend came a fourteen-mile jolt to the 
Nickell ranch. A small circle of stones in the branch road tothe 
house we avoided. I did not know why; but the pinto pricked 
up his ears, aud without a touch on the reins, stepped gingerly 
to one side, blowing slightly. It was here the boy had 
been shot. When the cattlemen ran off the sheep-herder, he 
was sent down to Iron Mountain in quest of one who was known 
to have beeu there; in case he failed to find him, he was to go 
on to Diamond in his search. 

He left the house about six o’clock on Thursday morning, and 
less than half an hour later the family heard two shots in the 
direction of the first pasture gate; but they supposed them to 
be from the guns of antelope hunters and gave the matter no 
further attention. When evening came and he had not returned, 
it was very naturally assumed that he had found it necessary to 
extend his quest to Diamond, which would necessitate his re- 
maining there over night. On Friday morning, Fred, the 11- 
year-old son, was out on his pony looking for the bunch of milk- 
cows, when his boyish feelings were harrowed by finding his dead 
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brother lying in the road about twenty feet from the blood- 
spattered gate leading out on the range. 

He had made a pitifully heroic attempt to reach mother before 
the last spark flickered out, while the marks on the ground 
plainly showed that the cold, self-possessed slaughterer had 
come forth from his concealment after the victim fell, and, turn- 
ing him over on his back, tore open his shirt to see where the 
fatal bullets had struck. 

Every indication went to prove that the lad had passed through 
the gate and closed it, unsuspicious of any danger, and, re- 
mounting the pony, had started on his way again when he 
caught sight of the skulker among the rocks at his right. Had 
he pretended ignorance of the other’s presence he might still be 
alive; but, knowing full well that the circumstance boded ill 
for his father, he impulsively turned toward the house to warn 
his parent of the danger. The murderer allowed him to dis- 
mount again, and, as he stood unfastening the gate, shot him 
down, sending two Winchester .30-30’s through the left breast. 

James Miller and his two sons, with whom the Nickells had 
been on hostile terms, were at once arrested on warrants sworn 
out by the latter; but, while Laramie County residents were 
still proclaiming that the youthful victim had undoubtedly been 
shot in mistake for his father, and that the latter would yet 
*“ get it,” the second shooting occurred. On Sunday morning, 
less than three weeks later, Kels Nickell, the father, went down 
to the Colegate pasture to drive in a number of calves to be 
branded the next day. As he started for the corral with them, 
he was fired on by two men from a bunch of rocks some dis- 
tance away. 

By the merest chance he escaped with an arm broken in two 
places and a number of flesh wounds, although ten or more 
shots were fired after him. In the temporary absence of their 
three cowboys, who had gone to town to spend Sunday, his 
plucky daughter put on his coat and hat, and, going down to 
the corral, hitched up the driving ponies and brought them to 
the house. She drove the team to Iron Mountain and accom- 
panied him to the Cheyenne Hospital. From this, after a long 
siege, he came forth with the numbing realization that he must 
start all over again, although he frequently insisted that he 
would ‘‘go back and raise sheep if he had to fight all of 


, 


Laramie County.’ 

This, of course, was out of the question; for, long before, 
his old neighbors had “* soured on him” on account of the sheep 
venture. Because he had herded them from the station up to 
his ranch, his passage across their pastures, along the unfenced 
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road, had obliterated all friendships and clinched the ill-feeling. 

In time, the Millers were vindicated by the capture of Tom 
Horn, who lay in Cheyenne under sentence of death almost a 
year before he finally paid the penalty for the atrocious crime 
that he had undoubtedly committed for hire. Small doubt exists 
but that he was also the prime factor in driving away Jim 
Axford, a man with a wife and four children living only a few 
miles from Nickell and owning a large and profitable band of 
sheep. 

One morning Axford found a slip of paper pinned on his 
corral gate on which someone had printed with a lead pencil : 

Axford take your dam sheep and thieving young ones and clear out of 
the country. dont try tosend any of the kids for the sheriff for if you 
do he won’t come back. 

After consulting with his wife, who was about to be confined, 
he went to Orrin Junction and telegraphed for the deputy 
sheriff to come out at once. When that officer arrived and read 
the notice, he advised Axford to follow the instructions it con- 
tained, for there was no way for him to remain and be provided 
with any effectual protection against a shot from an unseen foe 
in the rocks that border the mesa. He took his two oldest 
boys, and, kissing the wife and babes a tearful farewell, started 
with his sheep on the long, cheerless trail for Nebraska. 

So it is, soit has been, and so it will continue, until some 
more effective methods are- adopted to avert these clashes. I 
knew Tom Horn and a number of his associates. I have ridden 
fence and worked cattle without having had to cross a word 
with parties on the other side of the controversy. Yet, without 
condoning murder, I can easily see how natural it is for self- 
interest to override scruple under very aggravating circum- 
stances. In this ‘‘six-of-one-and-half-a-dozen-of-the-other ” 
case, I can see no final and lasting pacification between the two 
industries, unless they are geographically separated and as- 
signed to exclusive sections. Then, and then only, while the 
proper authorities keep a restraining hand upon those elusive, 
outreaching wire fences, shall we hear of fewer shootings in the 
sheep and cattle land. 

Salem, O. 
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THE CAMINO REAL. 


HE Camino Real movement has been set back a few 
months by the people who like to speak of themselves 
as “Practical,” and who look with dark suspicion on 
anyone so “Sentimental” as to know or care any- 
thing about the facts in the case. ‘The blockade is 
only temporary, it may be assumed for reliable reasons. 
The chief of these reasons are that the people of 
California wish the Camino Rea] rebuilt, and that they 

will not allow it to be made a fake. There is every probability 
that the great highway can be built, as soon as people get 
together to build it honestly. It certainly never will be built 
for the purpose of providing a salary to a female lobbyist and 
pickings for the politicians. And that is the present aspect 
of the matter. The inside history of the peculiar juggle which 
has temporarily arrested progress is unknown, not only to the 
public but to the great majority of the people who were hood- 
winked into the game. It is here outlined for the first time. 

For ten years the plan of the Camino Real has been steadily, 
logically and honestly developing. The whole public interest 
in, and knowledge of, the road is due to the work of Miss Anna 
B. Picher and the Landmarks Club. Without that propaganda, 
there would be today no more thought of reconstructing the 
Camino Real than of pile-driving a highway across the Pacific. 
The Club has preserved the Missions, from one to the other of 
which the road ran, and without which the road never would 
have existed; and Miss Picher's splendid campaign was to the 
road itself. Neither movement could have succeeded as it has— 
for the resultant public interest is almost universal in California 
--without the countenance and aid of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce; a body of 1,300 leading business men of this city, 
who are practical enough for all reasonable requirements, 
and of the sort of sentiment to take care of the permanent in- 
terests of the community. Naturally, one important function 
of such an organization is to stand against impulsive folly and 
wilful fakes—two things always to be expected to crop up in a 
community so swiftly developing. 

Some four months agoa very clever and engaging lady, com- 
fortably disengaged from her marital obligations, no longer 
enjoying the position of clerk to a State Legislative Committee, 
and desirous to secure a “‘steady job,” hit upon the interest 
that had been roused in the Camino Real as ** about the thing.” 
She got her plan before representative persons and organiza- 
tions here, including the Chamber of Commerce. After careful 
consideration, her proposition was rejected. The lady was 
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frank to confess that she ‘‘ had to have a salary;” and this was 
the measure of her interest in, and her knowledge of, the 
Camino Real. But she knew a thing or two about politics. 

Last December the most proper organizations for such initia- 
tive—the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Landmarks 
Club, the Historical Society, etc.—called a convention of dele- 
gates from the seven counties of Southern California “* to con- 
sidef the project of constructing a great thoroughfare to follow 
the line of the ancient Camino Real, or King’s Highway, from 
San Diego to Santa Barbara.” The plan was to ask the 
northern counties to coédperate, and undertake the road from 
Santa Barbara northward. 

This convention, of some eighty delegates thus invited, was 
held in Los Angeles January 30. Fortunately for our local pride, 
no Dickens was present toadd further uncomfortable ‘‘American 
Notes.” 

For the Convention did not consider at all the things for 
which it was called. The lady from Sacramento had been busy. 
By circulating the foolish falsehood that the Camino Real plan 
was a masked move for State Division, she excited the Native 
‘ Sons and Native Daughters—two patriotic organizations which 
stand for “‘California one and indivisible,” as do we all. In 
twenty years in this State I have never known but one solitary 
man of any weight to advocate State division. But these 
organizations were imposed upon by this childish story ; their 
delegates controlled the convention ; and the delegates had their 
instructions. It was an entirely innocent act on the part of the 
California-born Americans, many of whom are now raging at 
the knowledge of the deceit that was practiced upon them, and 
the position in which this place-hunter put the two orders as 
apparently ignorant and careless of the history of the State 
they love. 

For ten round years the politicians have had a chance to in- 
terest themselves in the Camino Real. Not one of them has 
lifted a finger, until just now. Why this sudden affection ? 
Well, there are whispers in the air of a Brownlow Bill in Con- 
gress, and Millions to Spend. There is no Brownlow Zaw. 
There is no appropriation. ‘There are no millions. But the 
mere rumor of their possibility is enough to arouse the poli- 
ticians to Get Next when it comes to the potential spending of 
the Big Money that May Be. 

At any rate, the convention voted to make California respon- 
sible for gross ignorance of her own history and a perfect will- 
ingness to fake anything that might have ‘‘ Something In It.” 
The official resolutions call for a Camino Real “‘ coterminous 
with the limits of the State”—that is, one-half intentional 
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swindle, and the other half no better. The Camino Real ran 
from the Mexican line, via San Diego, to San Francisco— 
roughly speaking, half the length of the State. The convention 
voted to disregard the road where it did run, to run it 400 miles 
where it never dreamed of going, and to laugh at history and at 
the very romance which is the chief asset of California. 

There were even gentlemen who assured the convention that 
there never was a Camino Real in California~because there 
were so many! ‘That Camino Real does not mean “ King’s 
Highway,” but merely a * travelled road ’—or, as one brilliant 
person put it, “"it just means a sort of Real Road!” 

It is easy to capture a convention; but it is hard to hold a 
people. California is largely populated with persons who do not 
enjoy looking like ignoramuses, and who positively refuse to 
look like fakirs. The building of the Camino Real will be de- 
layed until the job-hunters make way. When so big a public 
work is undertaken by Californians, it will be undertaken on 
honest and competent lines. 

The victory of the pipe-layers was brief. Four days after the 
packed convention, the Chamber of Commerce called for explana- 
tions of the unauthorized procedure. That was an extinguisher, 
up to the present writing. The politicians have found the 
sense and ethics of the community suddenly cold to their pro- 
cedure, and have to explain that they “didn’t mean anything.” 

Now for the practical part. There wasa Camino Real. It 
connected all the Missions in California. Camino Real is 
literally *‘ Royal Road”—Aea/ being from the Latin regtus, 
rex, like the English ‘“‘ regal,” the French roi and roya/, the 
Spanish vey. No one who could for one moment face any court 
of historians dare deny either of these assertions. The idio- 
matic translation of Camino Real is ** King’s Highway ”—and 
has been ever since 1599, when the first English-Spanish dic- 
tionary was printed. I have forty-seven volumes of Spanish 
dictionaries, from 1560 to date; they establish the fact in- 
fallibly. 

Not only was there a Camino Real—it can be identified. To 
do so would probably require two months’ work by experts. 

Practically every mile of the historic Camino Real is today 
occupied by a public highway. ‘The Franciscan pioneers were 
as unerring judges of the best routes as they were of the best 
locations. It is notorious that they made no mistakes in select- 
ing the garden spots of California for their settlements. 
Neither did they make any blunders in their roads. Present 
California towns and ranches are naturally laid out with re- 
spect to the main roads that were in use when the new popula- 
tion arrived. Therefore the bugbear of such “ practical” 
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people as jump with their eyes shut, that “it would cost a great 
deal to buy right of way, and the road would be crooked ” need 
trouble no one. The gentlemen do not know what they are 
talking about. The only task in most cases is to determine 
which of the present actual roads was the historic Camino ina 
certain place. And that can be done. People who have 
enough common sense to know that a historic fake never lasts 
long will insist that we have no false pretenses here. 

Practically every important community in Southern Califor- 
nia is on the Camino Real—as a matter of course, for Southern 
California grew up along that first thoroughfare and its 
branches. Every Mission is on it, of course, for it was built to 
connect the Missions. 

Nothing could be more foolish than the cry of a few enthu- 
siasts who have to get out and push their thoughts (and other 
reluctant machines) up hill, that ‘‘ We want the shortest road 
from the south to the north, and haven’t time to go around to 
the Missions.” In other words, a 1000-mile speedway for red- 
devils. That is precisely what we do not want. Nor yet do we 
wish it. The great modern highway along the historic line 
will be for automobilists, bicyclists, and tallyhos, indeed—but it 
will also be for the farmers, who amount to a good deal more ; for 
the quiet drivers, for the people that can sit on a horse without 
falling off, for people who still have joy of walking—in 
fine, it will be for the Public. It will even be for our tourists ; 
and while we sometimes detect in them certain lapses from wis- 
dom, few of them are such fools as to wish to snort up the pike 
at sixty miles an hour and never see the Missions or the country. 
They can get speedways back East; for Missions they come to 
California. Our automobile friends are as God made them, and 
not to be snubbed. But if they fancy we are going to give up 
the plan of a historic, romantic, beautiful road, jewelled every 
few leagues with the noblest architectural monuments in North 
America and the most distinctive possessions of California ; if 
they think we are going to throw away all that magnificent 
opportunity, leave our farmers on mud roads, and build a 
Camino simply for ‘em to pull down their visors and whizz fast 
enough to keep ahead of the smell—to endeavor to see how far 
they can go in a given time and how little they can see—why, 
they don’t know California yet. For we won’t do it. 

No harm is done by the temporary setback. It is a humorous 
example of the ease with which a grey-eyed grass widow captured 
and made spectacles of certain “‘ practical” politicians and wise- 
acres, and imposed on a lot of more sincere people. But the 
Camino Real is bigger than these incidents. It will be built 
sometime ; probably soon; certainly just as soon as the people 
go at it in the honest way. It will be a road of the people, by 
the people and for the people. It will be still the venerable and 
romantic King’s Highway; laid out with a heroism, devotion 
and ‘‘ business sense” never anywhere surpassed, and of a 
romantic interest no other part of the United States can rival. 
But it will be restored under a new monarch—His Majesty the 


American people. 
Cuas. F. Lumnis, 
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Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 


3 died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in 
vented a written language. The League takes its 





fitle from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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T will come as a shock to the people not only of Southern 
California but wherever interest was two years ago aroused 
in the misfortunes of the Mission Indians—and that was 

very widely—to learn that their suffering is not to be relieved 
after all. 

For several years, sympathy has been growing for these 
shamefully swindled and neglected people. The matter reached 
a crisis in the case of the evicted Indians of Warner’s Ranch 
wherein public sentiment became so strong and so wide-spread 
that the government was fain to take extraordinary steps. 

But now that the storm has blown over, the matter has largely 
been lost again in the bottomless void of Red Tape. 

t will be remembered that after, and because of, a persistent 
and general protest against an attempted routine handling of 
the case, a special Commission was appointed “to assist the 
Secretary of the Interior in purchasing suitable lands” for the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians “and such other Mission /ndtans as 
may not now he provided with suitable homes.” It will be 
remembered that (in response to the same public demand) Con- 
gress had appropriated $100,000 for this purpose; $70,000 being 
set aside for the purchase of lands, and $30,000 fer the moving 
and establishment of the Warner’s Ranch Indians. It will be 
remembered that after public sentiment had made impossible 
the carrying out of the bureau plan to pay $70,000 for a ranch 
which has since been sold for one-half that sum, the Commission 
secured an incomparably better property, of 50% more acreage 
water, and at the same time saved 


and 500 times as much 
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$23,700. It will be remembered that this transaction was 

usummated; that the Warner's Ranch Indians were moved to 
their new homes; that they are now being paid (at wages of 
$1.50 a day) to build and improve their own properties; and 
that, through the efforts of Senator Bard, the League suc- 
ceeded in setting aside certain technical objections, and in 
making the saved $23,700 available for the purchase of lands 
for other Mission Indians “‘not now provided with suitable 
homes.” Also that the Commission, in its final report, specified 
how this money could be applied to relieve the actual, cruel 
necessities of eight other Mission Indian Reservations, embrac- 
ing over 700 persons. More than half of all the Mission Indians 
uow extant are wot ‘provided with suitable homes;” their 
condition is a disgrace to our civilization; and it was felt that 
the relief of 700 of them at one swoop—in addition to the 300 
provided for in the Warner's Ranch deal—was a good beginning. 
The public has been waiting patiently to see this measure 
consummated. 

The League has several times broached the matter to the 
government; and the carrying out of the work has been offered 
to be done without remuneration—as it was done in the case of 
Warner’s Rancli. 

And now comes the startling news from Senator Bard that he 
is informed by the Department that $5,000 of this $23,700 has 
already been spent on the Indians at Pala; and that probably 
all the $18,700 balance will be needed for them also ! 

Without the remotest desire to be impertinent, it seems that 
the people of Southern California, to whose interest and active 
efforts is due the escape of the Department from what would 
have been at once a shameful business blunder and a fearful in- 
justice, are entitled to understand somewhat better this latest 
development. On its face, it seems a remarkable procedure. ‘The 
Act of Congress expressly set aside $70,000 of the total appro- 
priation /or the purchase of lands; and differentiated $30,000 
for the moving of certain specific Indians and their maintenance 
until they shall become self-supporting. How can the money 
for the purchase of lands be applied to buy cardboard houses or 
hay-balers ? It was a mere law-office technicality which Senator 
Bard had so much trouble to brush aside in order to make this 
saved money available for the relief of the starving Indian 
neighbors of the Cupefos; but the present procedure seems to 
be much more than a technical straw. What zs intended to be 
done with the Mission Indians who are in bitter destitution, and 
have been for ten years—and have for ten years been nown by 
the Department to be destitute ; and whose relief was provided 
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for through the unpaid efforts of citizens of Southern Cali- 
fornia ? Are they to be left to starve for another ten years ? 
Or have we to work up our feelings again, as in the original 
Warner’s Ranch case, in order to get them tardy justice? Or 
is it all a lesson to us on the temerity of “* meddling ” by Amer- 
ican citizens in the work of a branch of the American Govern- 
ment ? If ever there was a fair and vivid example of what in- 
telligent citizenship can doin helping a remote and unacquainted 
Bureau, the work of the Commission in the Warner’s Ranch case 
was one. As business, as philanthrophy, and as morals, the 
transaction was bettered by the enlistment of the citizen. 

If it is necessary to make the campaign all over again for the 
relief of more than a thousand Mission Indians who are today 
incalculably worse off than the Warner’s Ranch Indians, it will 
certainly be done ; but it really seems as though the case were 
clear enough already. The government is in honor bound to 
relieve the Mission Indians whose present pitiable condition is 
due solely to the carelessness (or worse) of Washington officials 
since more than twenty years ago. It is bound by treaty, as 
well as by honor. It has been in possession of the facts since 
1883, when its own official commission reported the same general 
condition which remains unchanged to this day. More than a 
year and a half ago another official commission not only called 
attention to this blot on the conduct of Indian affairs, but se- 
cured the means to remedy it. For more than a year the De- 
partment has had, in its hands, the money to relieve 720 half- 
starving Mission Indians in Southern California, and has known 
how to apply it. But the Indians are still hungry. Right be- 
side their worthless, desert “"reservations ” are the lands ** good 
enough for white folks”—which a remote Department has al- 
lowed the Indians to be driven off from. The sufficient money 
was provided to buy for these exiles enough adjacent land to 
keep them from suffering. And that money is now being 
diverted. 

One who has given a solid year of his time, without compen- 
sation of any sort, to secure for the Warner's Ranch Indians a 
better home than that from which they were evicted by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, may be pardoned for feeling that “ there 
are others.” The Warner’s Ranch exiles—less than 300 people 
—now have one of the most fertile valleys in Southern Cali- 
fornia. ‘They have over 3,400 acres—besides 5,000 acres re- 
served from entry on three sides of them. ‘They have more 
water for irrigation than any other numerically equal community 
I know of in Southern California—about half a miner's inch for 


every man, woman and child. The government is building for 
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them (out of a special fund, and not out of this appropriation) 
a modern cemented irrigation system, costing more per capita 
than any ‘‘American” community I know of in Southern Cali- 
forniaenjoys. As it costs more per capita, it ought to be better 
—if the government is a “‘ good business man.” If the city of 
Los Angeles had the same per capita, it would boast a thirteen- 
million-dollar water system—and it falls rather short of that. 

The exiles at Pala have been given houses—tenderfoot houses, 
it is true; cardboard ‘“‘portable” houses, shipped from the 
Kast, and costing more than comfortable and hygienic California 
houses would—but houses. They are paid wages for putting up 
their own houses, for grubbing, plowing and planting their own 
fields, for building their own fences, for digging their own irri- 
gating ditches. And this is right. Common sense in the De- 
partment adopted this suggestion of the League—that the In- 
dians be paid for doing the work, instead of being “ rationed ” 
while contractors did it. 

But there are at least 1,500 other Mission Indians in Southern 
California who are worse off than the Warner’s Ranch people 
ever were. ‘The Supreme Court did not evict them, but the 
Squatter did. They live on deserts beside the fertile valleys 
from which they have been driven. They have no irrigating 
systems, fertile lands, houses, hay-balers, gang-plows, or other 
things given them by the Department. For years the Depart- 
ment has known that they are acutely destitute ; that they are 
suffering not only for clothing but for food. It has done noth- 
ing for them. Even when Congress—yielding to the earnest 
appeal of the people of Southern California—made it possible 
for the Department to relieve more than one-third of all this 
suffering at one sweep, nothing is done. 

Congress appropriated $30,000 to remove the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians and support them until they can be self-supporting on 
lands that Riverside or Pasadena would be proud to annex. 
With half the “‘management” any half-baked Californian 
would give his own business, that would be enough and to spare. 
But unless Senator Bard is misinformed by the Department 
itself, the Department has already exceeded by $5,000 the liberal] 
allowance made by Congress, and has by the same figure eaten 
into the sum expressly set aside by the Act of May 27, 1902, for 
the purchase of /avd for “‘such Mission Indians as are not now 
provided with suitable homes.” 

In view of the express provision of Congress, and of the work 
done in Southern California to carry out that provision, the 
matter ought never to have come up again as “unfinished busi- 
ness.” But since it does—and in this particularly cruel form- 
the League will start a new campaign—and a little harder than 
before. The people of Southern California do not wish anyone 
—even Indians—to starve here. Wecan take care of our proper 
poor ; we can—as we did in the Warner’s Ranch case—jog the 
government to take care of its wards within our special 
geography. 

F. 


CHAS. LuMMIS. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 
II. 


Y object being accomplished, I at once set about my return. 

Peter Lassen was a very singular man, very industrious, very 

ingenious, and very fond of pioneering, in fact, stubbornly so. 

He had great confidence in his powers as a woodsman, but strangely 
enough he always got lost. 

As we passed the Butte Mountains, our route, of course, lay between the 
Sacramento and the Feather rivers. The point we wished to reach that 
night was Sutter’s Hock Farm on the Feather River. Night had over- 
taken us when we were some fifteen miles from it. Lassen persisted in 
keeping the lead. : 

Our Indian vaquero, however, who knew the country well in that vicin- 
ity, pointed to the eastward as the way we should go. Lassen could not be 
persuaded to go to the east, and finally, about morning, we concluded to 
say we must go east, andif he would not, we would leave him. This had 
no effect on Peter, so he kept ou toward the south while we, following the 
Indian, came to the farm, the only place Lassen could reach being the in- 
tervening tule marsh. 

Now, if you want to see the humor a man isin after spending the night ina 
tule marsh full of mosquitoes you ought to have seen Peter Lassen when 
he came to the camp at Hock Farm the next morning. He was so mad he 
would not speak to any of us, and would not travel in the same path, but 
kept to one side or the other and 100 yards away from us all day, and I 
think, never forgot or forgaveus. Yet he was a man who had many good 
qualities. He was a good cook in camp and would do anything and every- 
thing necessary to do in the camp, even to making the coffee, provided 
those traveling with him would attempt to assist him. If they did not 
attempt to assist him they at once became targets of the best style of 
grumbling that any man born in Denmark was capable of. But of course 
each one would attempt to assist, and that was all that was necessary to do, 
for Iassen would drive them away, and do it all himself, even to the 
staking of the tent. 

After our arrival from the trip, I sketched, as best I could, the country 
visited, laying down and naming the streams by the names they have ever 
since borne. 

Lassen selected, as a place to locate a ranch, the country on both sides of 
Deer Creek, since owned by Senator Stanford, where is located his im- 
mense vineyard and the town of Vina. 

[engaged with Sutter to take Hock Farm on the Feather River. This 
was his great stock farm, where most of his horses and cattle were 
located, and thereI stayed fora year, and while there made most of the im- 
provements seen by people within the historic period, which is said to com- 
mence at the close of the Mexican War, in the spring of 1847. 

While at Bodega in 1842, Commodore apCatesby Jones raised the 
American flag in Monterey. The store-snip Relief was sent to Bodega, 
and dispatches were sent in my care to look out for a vessel, which I did, 
and delivered them. ‘The Mexicans made no resistance. 

In 1843 a company came by land from Oregon, composed partly of the 
immigration which had gone to Oregon the year before from across the 
plains. This party had with it men, two at least, who might be styled 
** Indian-killers,’’ and on the way they frequently fired at Indians seen in 
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the distance. The better portion of the company tried to dissuade them 
from this, but with only partial success. 

On arriving at Red Bluff, the company camped early in the day, intend- 
ing to remain during the night, but left hastily owing to this event. One 
of the Indian-shooters, seeing an Indian on the opposite bank of the river, 
swam over, carrying a butcherknife in his mouth. The Indian allowed 
him to approach till he was very near, but at last ran. The man with the 
knife threw a stone and crippled him, and then killed him with the knife. 
The company, fearing the Indians, concluded to travel on. 

After a few miles an Indian was seen following them—no doubt out of 
curiosity, not having heard of the killing. One of the Indian-killers, see- 
ing the opportunity, hid in the brush till the Indian came up, and then 
shot him, 

The company still travelled on the west side of the river, and in more 
than ordinary haste, feeling insecure lest the Indians, who were very 
numerous in the Sacramento Valley at that time, should be hostile on ac- 
count of what had occurred. One of their encampments was near the 
Sacramento River, below the mouth of Stony Creek, in what is now 
Colusa County. The Indians, however, came near in considerable numbers, 
and hence had evidently not heard of the shooting alluded to. 

In the morning, as they were packing up to leave camp, one of the In- 
dian killers missed his bridle, and swore that ‘‘some of the damned 
Indians’’ had stolen it (an unreasonable thing, as the Indians had no 
horses). He fired at an Indian who stood by a tree 100 yards or so distant. 
The Indian fell back into the brush and all the other Indians in sight fled 
in terror. The company became alarmed and hastened away, but before 
they had started the man found his bridle under some blankets in camp. 
All that day the Indians on the east side of the river were in a state of 
great excitement, as the company passed along on the west side. 

For more than forty miles, at that time, there was no place where the 
horses could reach the water to drink, the banks being either steep or so 
grown up with timber and grapevines as to render it impossible to reach 
the water. 

The day after, the company camped and reached water at the place now 
called Colusa. The excitement among the Indians had preceded them, and 
a considerable number of them were gathered on the opposite bank of the 
river. When the horses were led down to water, inan almost famished 
condition, the Indians fired at them with arrows. No one was hurt or hit. 
For some unaccountable reason, when the party reached Sutter’s establish- 
ment a few days later and reported what had happened, Sutter came to 
the conclusion that the Indians where the arrows had been shot across the 
river were hostile and should be punished. 

Let me say here that the Indian village on the present site of Colusa 
was one of the largest in the valley, but there were many other villages 
on both sides of the river in the vicinity of the Colusa village, and both 
above and below it. I believe I can truthfully say that the number of 
Indians within ten miles of that point amounted to not less than 1,500 or 


2,000. ‘They lived largely on fish, mostly salmon, which they caught in 
great numbers in the river. For the purpose of fishing they had formed a 
fish-weir at a point some miles above Colusa, by using willow poles, the 
ends of which were rounded and sharpened and then in some manner made 
to penetrate the sandy bottom to a depth sufficient to resist the force of the 
current. By the use of cross-sticks lashed with grapevine, the structure 
formed a bridge not less than eight or ten feet wide, for men to pass and 
repass upon. At this point the river was very wide and the bottom very 
sandy, and the water perhaps not more than four or five feet deep. 
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I heard the story of the emigrants. Some thought the Indians where the 
shooting was done were hostile, but most of them, and the best informed 
as I thought, did not blame the Indians in view of the previous occurrences. 

Sutter, however, concluded to punish them, and went with fifty men and 
attacked the Indians at daylight. His forces were divided, part having 
gone above and crossed on the ‘ndian bridge, so that they would be ready 
Simultaneously at daybreak tv begin the attack. ‘The Indians fled and 
mostly jumped into the river, where they were fired on and great numbers 
of them killed. After that time the Indians in that part of the valley 
were never known to be hostile to the whites. I do not believe that there 
was sufficient reason for considering them hostile before. At any rate I 
remember of no hostile act on their part, having gone among them al- 
most alone a year after, twice at least, and once, with only five men with 
me, camped all night near a village without molestation. 

Two years later, in 1846, 1 went from Sacramento during the prevalence 
of a great flood, passing, not up the river, but over the plains, which were 
like a sea of water. I arrived in a canoe, uear the place where the Indians 
were killed in 1843, to trade for Indian twine for the purpose of making 
seines with which to take salmon. I had no white men with me, but only 
two Indians to paddle the canoe, and I found the Indians perfectly friendly. 

Here I mention another fact that might have had some relation to the 
present county of Colusa. I ought to have said that a part of the afore- 
said Oregon company left the main body somewhere about the time, or a 
little before, it entered the Sacramento Valley, and had reached Sutter’s 
Fort some days in advance, and had seen nothing of the occurrences which 
caused the campaign against the Indians just described. Among this ad- 
vance party, in fact its leader, was one L. W. Hastings, a man of great 
ambition. His purpose in coming to California was to see the country and 
write a book and induce great numbers of emigrants to come here, declare 
the country independent and become its first president. It did not take 
him long to learn that the Mexican Government was in the habit of grant- 
ing large tracts of land. Not knowing how long it might take to establish 
here an independent republic, and having an eye to business, he at once 
took preliminary steps with the intention of securing a large grant of land 
of ten or twelve square leagues lying on the west bank of the Sacramento 
River, between Colusa aud Knight’s Landing, and to that end employed 
me to make a mapofit. This was to be kept a profound secret. 

True to his purpose, he made his way through California, Mexico and 
Texas to the United States. On the way he conferred with Sam Houston 
in Texas as to the aid and coéperation he might expect from the Lone Star 
Republic in its then early chaotic condition. It is certain, I believe, that 
Hastings received no encouragement from that source. He was not, how- 
ever, in the least discouraged, but wrote a book of two or three hundred 
pages, picturing California in the most glowing colors, and eventually se- 
cured its publication. It so happened that his purpose would have been 
largely realized had not troubles between our government and Mexico 
occurred simultaneously with its publication. The book induced six or 
seven hundred to cross the plains in 1846. Hastings preceded them late in 
the fall of 1845, to be ready to lay the foundations of his republic. The 
next spring he went to meet his large emigration, but the Mexican war in 
that year blasted all his fondly cherished schemes. 

One further incident is worth telling. After Hastings wrote the book, it 
was some time before he could raise funds with which to publish it. 
Among other devices to raise money, he delivered temperance lectures in 
Ohio and the neighboring States, and while on his lecturing tour he became 
acquainted with a Methodist preacher named McDouald, who rendered him 
some aid, and they became fast friends. Late in the fall of 1846, Hastings, 
having returned from his trip to meet his emigration, arrived at Yerba 
Buena, now San Francisco, in a cold rain. His friend McDonald, whom 
he had never expected to see in California, had preceded him to the Bay, 
and, for want of other employment, was actually attending the only bar in 
town. Hastings, the temperance lecturer, drenched in the cold rain, went 
to the bar, called for brandy, and poured out a glass full. Ashe was about 
to drink, McDonald, the barkeeper, recognized him and said, ‘** My tem- 
perance friend, how do you dvo?’’ Hastings immediately recognized the 
Methodist preacher who had helped him in Ohio, grasped his hand, and said, 
**My dear cld preacher, I'm giad to see you.”’ 

|TO BE CGeNTINUED. |] 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY, ARCHAZO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 


SHE youngest Society of the venerable Institute is 
already steady on its feet, waxing handsomely in 
membership, and working like a grown-up. While 
digesting plans for broader archzological work, the 
Society has lost notime. It is actively recording the 
old Spanish and Indian folk-songs of California and 
the Southwest; and has already over 100 extremely 





valuable and interesting records. Pending official 
action by the Institute in authorizing the necessary expenditures for this 
recording of the historic songs of the Southwest, Mr. Frederick H. 
Rindge, a vice-president of the Society, has generously guaranteed the 
amount for the tirst year’s work. Otherwise, the Society would have been 
obliged to lose some three months’ activity from a work wherein every 
day counts. By the time Prof. Stanley arrives, in midsummer, to col- 
laborate with the Society, it is expected to have 500 of these old songs 
ready for his expert transcription for the volume, which will be the So- 
ciety’s first imprint. 

While conducting this specific work, the Society will not relax its majo 
aims—the upbuilding of an adequate Southern California Museum, the 
promotion of archzological research in the Southwest, and the like. If 
‘* Business is Business,’’ so is Science, in an honorable sense; and the 
Southwest Society is here to assist Science and the Human Needs of a 
progressive American Community to agree as yoke-fellows. 

No permanent Secretary has been elected ; and therefore no campaign 
of organization has as yet been feasible. A generous response, however, 
has been given to the small correspondence thus far had. The membership 
of the Society at this writing is as follows: 

LIFE MEMBERS. 

James Slauson, Los Angeles; Mrs. Eva S. Fényes, Pasadena; Miss 
Mira Hershey, Los Angeles. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS. 

Dr. Norman Bridge, Pres. G. F. Bovard, Walter R. Bacon, Anna McC. 
Beckley, Arthur S. Bent, Robt. N. Bulla, Theo. B. Comstock, Rt. Rev. T. J. 
Conaty, F. M. Coulter, Geo. Thos. Dowling, D. D.; Prof. J. A. Foshay, D. 
Freeman, Miss Manuela Garcia, Prof. Wm. H. Housh, Rev. C. J. K. Jones, 
Maj. E. W. Jones, Miss Mary E. Jones, Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, Chas. F. 
Lummis, John B. Miller, Gen. H. G. Otis, H. W. O'Melveny, W. C. Patter- 
son, Dr. F. M. Palmer, Fredk. H. Rindge, Paran F. Rice, Jas. S. Slauson, 
Prof. Robt. H. Tripp, Dr. J. P. Widney, Los Angeles ; Louis G. Dreyfus, 
Santa Barbara; Geo. W. Marston, San Diego; Dr. J. H. McBride, C. W. 
Smith, Pasadena; Andrew McNally, Altadena; Willard A. Nichols, Red- 
lands ; John G. North, Riverside ; T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

This is a brave beginning ; but only a beginning. ‘The Society invites 
all thoughtful citizens of the Southwest to membership. ‘The fees are $10 
per annum ; $100 for life membership—and include membership in the 
Institute itself, and free receipt of its important illustrated quarterly. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL, © DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. ‘J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Heury W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 


Honorary Lire Mempers: R. Egan, Tessa L. Kelso. 


Lire Mempers: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. Ayer, John F. 
Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier, 
Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. 
C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson, Miss 
Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchiuson, U. S. Grant, jr., 
Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, Miss Mira Hershey, 
Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. Fieitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, 
Alice Phelan Sullivan, John Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle, Amelia P 
Hollenback, D. Freeman, H. T. Lee, Remy J. Vesque, C. E. Rumsey. 


Apvisory Boarp: Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Gen. H.G. Otis, R. Egan, W.C. Patter- 
sou, Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassat Davis, Miss 
M. F. Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


D) HE Landmarks Club Cook Book, which was published for the benefit 
of the work, has at last reached a productive stage ; having paid 
off all expenses of publication, so that further receipts from it 

will be a profit for the Club’s treasury. 

It is proper to add, right here, that the book is a success in itself, and is 
winning goldeu opinions all over the United States. It is the only work 
which presents in English a large number of authentic Spanish and old 
Californian dishes ; among which are some of the most toothsome novelties 
any housekeeper can try. 

All members who have not paid up their annual dues of $1 since Novem- 
ber last are now in arrears. It costs money to put roofs on falling build- 
ings ; and the Club’s money is derived from membership fees. The more 
promptly these fees are paid, each year, the more effectively the work can 
be prosecuted. RECEIPTS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $7,003.75. 

New contributions—Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $25; 
Eschscholtzia Chapter, Daughters American Revolution, Los Angeles, $20 ; 
Mrs. Joseph Beyer, $5; Mrs. Workman, $3; Miss Mary Workman, $3; Dr. 
Granville MacGowan, $2; Mrs. Granville MacGowan, $2, all of Los An- 
geles; Mrs. T. Mitchell Prudden, N. Y., $2. $1 each—Mrs. M. F. Wood- 
ward, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry Gardner Polley, Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. Adelia 
Bee Adams, Santa Monica, Cal.; Adolph Petsch, Mrs. N. B. Blackstone, 
Miss Losa Hubbell, Mrs. Augusta B. Fairchild, Miss Fette, Mrs. Jaro von 
Schmidt, Mrs. Walter Newhall, R. W. Burnham, R. W. Poindexter, Harris 
& Frank, Mrs. R. G. Bussenius, Los Angeles; Mrs. Mary A. Davis, Mrs. 
F. W. Parker, Pasadena, Cal.; Edith Alden Daniels, Mrs. Hugh S. Havens, 
Arcadia, Cal.; C. C. Richardson, Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Norma Seeley, 
Westchester, Mass. 

Last month the names of Mrs. Percy W. Hoyle and Mrs. Nellie C. Mer- 
sereau were printed ‘‘ Hough” and ‘* Merselean”’ by an error. 
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$ TRUE; TO HATE SHAMS;T0 FEAR ING WITHOUT;AND TO THINK A LATTLE- 








VALUED correspondent in the East invites the Lion: 
OH ‘join me in praying for the little Japs. Aren’t they 

splendid?” They certainly are; and everybody likes 
pluck, and feels a fit and human desire to cheer when a saucy 
stripling goes up against a good-natured giant. But the Lion 
cannot just yet join in prayer. 

It seems to be a particular delight of the American people to 
forget their own history, or that they ever had any; and really 
this is a mistake—for there has been a good deal, and most of 
it is to be proud of. Weare big and pompous now; but time was 
when we were young and struggling ; we needed friends—and the 
Experiment of a Free Nation found mighty few. When the 
infant Republic was defending its life against the then greatest 
power in the world, it had but two nations to sympathize—two 
which are still friends to one another and to us; while we have 
forgotten both, as easily as we forget what little text-book was 
drilled into us in our too brief school days. France and Russia 
—the first great European Republic, and the greatest of all 
monarchies, gave us their moral support when the countenance 
of an outsider was a matter of life and death to us. 

It is a dirty trick to forget friends; and as disreputable of 
eighty millions in a lump as for each unit of the eighty millions 
per se, sole. No man and no nation ever gets so big that it can 
afford to do it; and only the fat-witted think they can afford to. 

Japan is a human nation—and the student of ethnology 
realizes that the Pagan nations are more human, on the average, 
than the Christian ones. All the world likes the little brown 
men, and wishes them well; partly because they are diminutive 
and precocious ; and partly because, more than any other of the 
brown races, they have shown a facility in following our own 
nervous career. But only the humor of the Infinite (who seems 
to have denied His professional representatives their human 
share of the divinest of gifts, the ability to enjoy a joke) can 
absolutely grasp the biting humor of the case of ministers of 
the gospel who pray for the success of Paganism over Chris- 
tianity. The Lion holds no religious briefs on either side ; 
Pagans are as good to him as Christians, if they behave as well 
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—and they generally do. Itis simply from the point of view 
of humor that this remark is made. To the people who have 
neither religion nor humor, it is probably useless to present the 
‘* practical side.” 

Russia is not only the historic friend of the United States, 
but the friendship cost something. It is not, and cannot be in 
a century, a commercial rival. Japan—never in any complexion 
a friend of the United States, though never an enemy—is today 
deliberately, forcefully, and with a foresight at least not inferior 
to our own, preparing herself to be a leading commercial rival 
of this country. 

The Russo-Japanese war is a blunder, as most wars are—and 
if civilization makes anything for peace; if ithas any tendency 
to substitute brains for fists in the adjustment of differences, 
the blame of this barbarian appeal to arms lies with Japan. It 
is easy for half-baked readers to think of Russia as barbarous, 
because it is a government as absolute as ours seems now am- 
bitious to be; but Russia has done more, through its present 
ruler, for the cause of universal peace than the United States 
has, or than any other nation in the world has. 

Meantime, England—which never has been our friend, and 
which is the only national enemy we have ever had—continues 
to manufacture our war news and to color our “reading 
matter.”’ Whatever is the management of the press bureau 
which “steers” our ‘‘ news,” it knows its business—including 
the ease with which many Americans believe everything they 
read and never wonder where it came from. 

The war, like other blunders, will have to flounder to its 
logical finish. Doubtless there will be enough praying on both 
sides. The Russians will beseech the Lord, through their 
‘**low form of Christianity ’"—a beautiful phrase of those who 
think the Lord left them the Azgh form by testamentary bequest 
—the Japanese will invoke their idols (90 per cent. of them, 
while the few deserters from the national religion, who have 
been educated in foreign lands, will put up civilized petitions to 
a civilized God); and the rest of the world will pray according 
to the deities they have made for themselves. And as the line 
seems to be busy, the Lion will have to leave the matter with 
**Central” as with the aforesaid amiable correspondent; ‘‘ you 
goon and pray for Japan, and I won’t bother the Lord with a 
word about it ; and we will see how it turns out.” 


It is not often that it makes any difference to a big 
nation whether any one man is in it or out of it—alive 
or dead. We have acomfortable fashion to go down to 
the beach, thrust our heads in the ocean and withdraw them 
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with open eyes to behold the cavity we have left, and our 
friends sometimes look quite as hard as we do. 

But in fact, and as a rule—like the historic apple of the little 
boy—‘‘there ain’t no cavity.” It does probably happen a few 
times in a generation that the man dies who can never be re- 
placed in time to perfect his work, as he would have perfected 
it; for in some instances, time is an element of the contract. 
Otherwise the unsuspected dark horse comes up to fill what we 
had believed to be the irreparable gap. 

In science—particularly in the sciences which have a charac- 
teristic and exclusive American application—this exception to 
the rule is doubtless more frequent than in any other category. 
Literature, like the poor, we have always with us. In the in- 
ventive arts—even Edison has done so much for his heirs that 
posterity can get along whether his place be filled or not. In 
all the other professions, no man can reasonably be said to be the 
pivot of the world’s hope. 

But there are a few of the sciences whose material is perish- 
able, even as the tools are immortal; and the anthropological 
sciences are the majority of these. 

Whatever may be true elsewhere, it is directly true in America 
that in ethnology and archzxology, and their cognate branches, 
whatever is to be done must be done quickly. The newer half 
of the world has an enormous advantage over the older, in that 
it has the human as well as the historical and the archzological 
documents. But all three of these advantages—though in dif- 
fering degree—are fading out. Before you and I realize it, the 
thing which gives the United States an incalculable advantage 
over any other country in civilization will have been lost forever. 

If we are Yankees enough to take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity, we shall lead the world in these sciences. If we are 
not, we shall be an uncomfortable proverb to the rest of the 
world, which will have done better, with less opportunity. 

While there are many people who do not know the fact, it isa 
fact that one of the greatest good fortunes that has ever be- 
fallen American science, is the resurrection of Bandelier. He 
has risen from the dead of the Amazonian slopes, and is now 
in New York. There is no space here to deal with the remark- 
able career of him in the most dangerous regions of South 
America. The work done by him there (with the assistance of 
his wonderful young wife) has perhaps no parallel in science. 
But the essential thing is that now the most gifted and the 
most experienced of American archzxologists has Come Home. 
At present he is occupied in the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York, arranging the matchless collections he 
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had sent up from Peru and Bolivia, and the matchless materials 
he has collected there. 

But this is only a part of the point. When we have a Hum- 
boldt of our own, it is just as wellto use him. Bandelier is now 
sixty-five years old. He has no business in the field further. 
He has enough material amassed to occupy his leisure in tran- 
scribing and recording it for so long as he shall live. Where 
such a man belongs is not as an attaché of a museum, but as 
the provider of his own heirs. He should be in one of the best 
American Universities, with a comfortable salary, with leisure 
for recording his material—and above all, with the vocation to 
kindle and instruct young men (and young women) to take his 
place, so far as God has given them the wherewithal. No one 
man can Do It All. No General can be Aide-de-Camp, Colonels, 
Majors and Leftenants. The military art, like some others, 
consists not merely in leadership, but in organization; in pick- 
ing your subordinates, teaching them—and trusting them. 

And for obvious reasons the place where this foremost 
Americanist belongs is in one of the two great California 
universities. 


There was one man of record who “* would rather be a 





right than be President ;” and doubtless others of whom THAN 


as much is true. Among the few who have not been 
debauched by the Get-There spirit, Congressman John F. 
Shafroth of Colorado takes his place. He has resigned his seat 
in Congress because there were alleged frauds in the election 
whereby he was seated. So far as is known, there is not the 
remotest suspicion that Shafroth either participated in, or was 
cognizant of, these American methods ; nor that they were em- 
ployed for his benefit. But he is American enough not to like 
the smell of anything that smells bad; and he has laid down 
like a man an honor that most Americans would sacrifice very 
much blunter points of honor to obtain. 


Congressman Shafroth has distinguished himself before by 
real Americanism amid and against the Drift; his crucial action 
must give him a high place in the calendar of such Americans 
as still respect the conscience of our fathers. There are All 
Sorts in Congress; but there is only one sort big enough to 
prefer honor to honors. 


Another American has gone, whom the country may ANOTHER 
well mourn. A quiet man, little noised in proportion to ~ 
the influence he wielded and the good he did, Adolph 
Schwartzmann was one of the forces that made for sanity in 
our national life. He was last to go of the three Real Men that 
made /uck—Keppler, the greatest of American cartoonists; 
Bunner, one of the best products of American letters; Schwartz- 
mann, the man who made the practical vehicle for their imagin- 
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ation. A ‘“‘business man,” he never yielded to the purblind 
commercialization that is the death of real business; a partisan, 

he was just, broad, tolerant. The monument of these men : 
lives after them; but they themselves were of the citizens a 

republic can least spare—the men who comprehend their civic 

obligation and honestly strive to discharge it. In the personal 

as in the public relations, Mr. Schwartzmann was of a type now 

grown rare. Those who knew the man loved him as warmly as 

they deeply respected him. God rest this short, round man who 

Did his Part. 


DANGERS It is neither strange nor reprehensible that the people ‘ 
_ who have Never Been Out should look upon President 


Roosevelt as “‘a dangerous man.” We are every one of 
us dangerous, in proportion to our opportunity ; for we are all 
finite, and prone to err ; and error is dangerous according to 
the square of our influence. 

Roosevelt is, from a certain point of view, a particularly 
*‘dangerous man.” He stands for National Youth—and all of 
us who are unable to swap our wise years for the better thing 
we once had, know how “‘dangerous” youth is. i 

But we tend to forget that its greatest danger—the only 
danger it does not, on the average, outgrow—is to get old and 
fat and ‘“‘cautious.” The blunders and excesses of its virile 
strength it somehow repairs or lives down, by stress of the same 
energy that caused them. Youth amends itself. It is “‘the 
easiest disease to recover from.” 

But senile decay, and the timidity of the huddled--these do 
not remedy themselves. Their tissues, even if still sound, are 
no longer recuperative. If the impulse to dangerous daring is 
gone, gone also is the initiative to Do needful things. It is 
easier to sit still and tell how things should be done. There is 
value even in this. "The man of action is foolish who neglects 
altogether the indoor counsel of the retired; but the grave aud 
reverend elders should bear in mind that while we who run are 
apt to stub our toes, ‘Hey are apt to de—which is rather more 
serious. 

This country has come, with a precocity never rivalled by an- 
other, to many of the pathologic symptoms of age. Even its 
younger generation is old—not only in experience but in cynicism i 
and materialism. Our standards are becoming less and less the 4 
generous ones of youth; more and more the calculating ones of 
middle age. What we need is the leader who can stir what 
generous pulse we have left. 

Wars and foreign complications are bad enough; but no one | 
who really knows Roosevelt can soberly imagine he is any more 
like to involve us than another man would be. Our last war, in 
fact, came on under the “safest” of presidents. 

The one great danger of this country is not broils nor bruises, 
but fatty degeneration of the heart. The most dangerous man 
it could have at its head today would be one who was content to 
drift. The man who acts—and who acts with high intelligence, 
spotless honesty and a stubborn fist—he will make mistakes ; 
but he will never make the last, worst mistake of dry rot. 

Cuas. F,. Lummis. 
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Even in the Senate of the United States 
“ there remain some few who have never 
bowed the knee to Baal—who have been 
guided in public and private life alike by the voice of conscience and by 
that alone. Of this select company George F. Hoar is the unchallenged 
Dean, not only by seniority—he is now the man longest in continuous 
legislative service in this country, and has represented Massachusetts in 
the Senate longer than any other ever did—but because no one else has so 
often and so vigorously opposed the counsels prevailing for the time in his 
party without ever leaving the party or ever losing his influence in it. 
How this has been possible, even fora man of Senator Hoar’s power and 
achievement, may best be explained by three quotations from his Au/o- 
biography of Seventy Years. After holding office without a break for 
thirty-six years, he is able to say, ‘‘I have never lifted my finger or spoken 
a word to any man to secure or to promote my own election to any office.’’ 
Naturally enough, the man who has always let the office seek him can also 
say, ‘‘I have never in my life cast a vote or done an act in legislation that 
I did not at the time believe to be right, and that Iam not now willing to 
avow and todefend anddebate . . . at any time and in any presence.’’ And, 
finally, he was backed by the splendid spirit of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts—well expressed by a joint resolution of the Legislature in 
1899, when her two Senators were at the opposite poles of the Philippine 
question, in which she ‘“‘ continues her unabated confidence in her Senators, 
and with a just pride in the eloquent and memorable words they have 
uttered, leaves them untrammelled in the exercise of an independent and 
patriotic judgment upon the momentous questions presented for their con- 
sideration.’’ If there were more such legislatures there would be more 
such Senators. 

Probably no man now living is better entitled than Senator Hoar to say 
of the Republican Party, ‘‘ It was begotten within my own house, and of 
my own blood.’’ ‘The call for the first convention in Massachusetts of the 
Free Soil Party was written by his brother, the first signature upon it was 
his father’s, and his own first political service was the folding and directing 
of the circulars conveying it. This was almost fifty-six years ago, when 
he was still in the Law School and only just of voting age. More than 
half a century of conflict has not dulled the edge of his partisan sabre, yet 
he is after all genuinely tolerant, in politics and religion, as well as per- 
sonally. The proofs of this are abundant. Consider, for example, two 
sentences from his speech just after the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley, remembering that they came from lips grown old in testifying to 
the Republican creed and the Protestant faith : 


If every Republican were today to fallin his place, as William McKinley has fallen, I 
what we deem their errors, would 
I believe if every Protestant 


believe our countrymen of the other party, in spite of 
take the Republic and bear ou the flag to liberty and glory. 
were to be stricken down by a lightuing-stroke, that our brethren of the Catholic faith 
would still carry on the Republic in the spirit of a true and liberal freedom. 
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Even more noteworthy, since it displayed his frank courage as well as 
his tolerance, is the fact that he was the first among the leaders of his 
party who cared or dared to call the A. P. A.—no less menacing because it 
was idiotic—to public accounting. He did this when that un-American 
organization was at the very apex of its influence, in spite of the certainty 
that many of his own supporters would be alienated, and with no possible 
motive but the love of justice and fair-play. His open letter to a well-mean- 
ing gentleman who saw fit to enter the lists in its behalf is so sane, so tem- 
perate, yet so crushing, as to place it among the very finest of Senator 
Hoar’s many fine utterances. Itadds one more long credit-mark to the score 
of Theodore Roosevelt—who already had some to spare—that he, who was 
then in the heart of a large enough battle as Police Commissioner in New 
York, promptly expressed his hearty sympathy and approval and offered 
to lay aside everything else and go to Senator Hoar’s assistance. 

For ‘our friends, whom we are in the habit of calling Mugwumps, and 
who like to call themselves Independents,’’ Senator Hoar hasan occasional 
gibe; but his comments about his political opponents are for the most 
part pleasant and fully appreciative. He speaks of General Edward S. 
Walthall, of Mississippi, for instance, as ‘‘ the one man of all others with 
whom I have served in the Senate, who seems to me the most perfect 
example of the quality and character of the American Senator ... a 
man of great ability, eloquence and dignity . . . the perfect type of 
the gentleman in character and speech . . . modest, courteous and 
eager to be of service to his friends or his country . . . a great soldier 
and a great lawyer, as well as a great Senator.’’ The most conspicuous 
departure from this rule is in the case of Ben Butler, whom he flays elab- 
orately and conclusively. This, however, is not because Butler was a 
political opponent ; indeed, some of the time they were nominally of the 
same party. But both politically and personally Butler embodied the 
qualities most abhorrent to Senator Hoar, and now, years after the struggle 
is over, he regards that which he was able to do to baffle Butler’s efforts 
for political power as the most considerable public service of his life. 

From the wealth of anecdote and personal allusion with which these 
pages are illumined, I can extract only a couple of tidbits on account of 
their special flavor for the California palate. One is taken from many 
concerning John Felton, ‘‘ of the class of 1847 (Harvard), afterward the 
foremost lawyer on the Pacific Coast,’’ and ‘‘ altogether the best and most 
brilliant scholar in his class.’’” Having been invited to a dinner in honor 
of the admission of Nevada to Statehood there was some discussion as to 
the proper device for a State seal. Felton suggested that the Irish emblem 
—the ‘‘Shamrock and Lyre’’—would be altogether the most appro- 
priate. The other is a phrase from a letter of Sherman Day, ‘‘ whose 
reputation for wisdom and integrity is among the treasures of California,”’ 
recalling ‘‘ Don Pablo de la Guerra of Santa Barbara, whom I deemed a 
very good type, in appearance, of Webstér in the convention of 1820." 

One more brief quotation must be made, for its compact wisdom as well 
as for the light it throws upon this Nestor among our statesmen. 

The difficult problems of our national politics at this hour will nearly all of them be 
solved if the people will adhere to rules of conduct imposed as restraints in the early con- 
stitutions. The sublimity of the principle of self-government does not consist wholly or 
chiefly in the idea that self is the person who governs, but quite as much in the doctrine 
that self is the person who isgoverned. . . . The problem of today is not how to con- 
vert the heathen from heathenism, it is how to convert the Christian from heathenism ; 
not to teach the physician to heal the patient, but to heal himself. The Indian problem is 
not chiefly how toteach the Indian to be less savage in his treatment of the Saxon, but the 
Saxon to be less savage in his treatment of the Indian. ‘The Chinese problem is not how to 
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keep Chinese laborers out of California, but how to keep Chinese policies out of Congress. 
The negro question will be settled when the education of the white man is complete. 


The publishers have done their part of the work admirably in every 
detail, and the two portly volumes are a delight to the eye as well as to 
the mind. No library, public or private, should be without them. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $7.50 net. 


The Five Nations—the first collection of Mr. Kipling’s poems PORTRY 

to be published since 1896—contains some poems which will live AND 
so long as any are left who thrill to the English tongue ; some CSRS Vem 
which are merely political speeches in metrical form; and some which it 
is sheer insolence to offer as poetry at all. Assuredly lines like 

We shall peck out and discuss and dissect, and evert aud extrude to our mind, 

The flaccid tissues of long-dead issues offensive to God and mankind— 
are not even remotely of the kindred of song. On the other hand, such 
poems as the ‘‘ Recessional,’’ ‘‘ The Sea and the Hills,’’ and ‘‘ The Bell 
Buoy,”’ lay hold on the eternal, because they sound strongly chords to 
which the hearts of men will always vibrate. However, any discussion of 
Mr. Kipling’s rank as a poet is quite beyond my intention. The quotation 
of a single verse, from ‘* The Feet of the Young Men, 
the present purpose. 


” 


will be more to 


Do you know the blackened timber--do you know that racing stream 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end ; 

And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend ? 

It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To asilent, smoky Indian that we know— ’ 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go ! 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.40 nei. 


The Story of the Atlantic Cable, by Charles Bright, is less satis- THER BENKVOL- 
factory than might have been expected from a man thoroughly RNCE OF THE 


. eae P . ° . . . WELL-TO-DO. 
familiar with the subject and of considerable scientific attain- _ - 


ment. About a quarter of the text is quoted from the London 7¥mes, and 
as for the balance of the book, the seeker for information would do better 
to turn to a good encyclopedia. But a few lines quoted from H. M., Field's 
account of the attempts of his brother Cyrus to raise money for the cable 
project deserve requotation. At Boston he addressed a large audience of 
**the solid men,’’ who 

listened with an attention that was most flattering. . . . There was no mistaking the 
interest they felt in the subject. They went still further ; they passed a serics of resolu- 
tions, in which they applauded the projected telegraph across the ocean as one of the 
grandest enterprises undertaken by man, which they proudly commended to the confidence 


and support of the American public. After this they went home, feeling that they had 


done the generous thing in bestowing upon it such a mark of their approbation But nota 
man subscribed a dollar. 

Others than Mr. Field have discovered, both before and since, when ap- 
pealing to ‘‘the solid men,’’ how much easier it is to tap the compartment 
holding enthusiastic approval and resolutions of endorsement than the one 
in which the coin of the realm is secluded. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


sé ’ 


$1 ne? ; postage, 10 cents. 


Three ‘‘ Tolstoy books’’ lie together on my review table this somE 
month. Of these Sevastopol and Other Military Tales is the most SAMPLES OF 
peculiarly timely and will interest the largest circle of readers. SOLSSOE. 
Written almost fifty years ago, by the young Russian nobleman who was 
then serving as an army officer at the focus of the Crimean war, it endures 

and will endure—as in many respects the most penetrating and convinc- 
ing picture of what war really means to the actual fighters that has ever 
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been drawn. It is the more effective for the absence of passion or special 
pleading. An unglamoured vision and a fearless directness of speech are 
the qualities that give these studies their power. The volume in hand is 
the first of a new edition of Tolstoy’s works, translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude, with the special approval of Count Tolstoy. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50. 

In the Sebastopol days, no one—least of all the young soldier himself— 
could have suspected that the military cloak was presently to give place to 
the robe of a Prophet, repenting and calling all the world to repentance, a 
preacher of a new and startling economic, social and religious creed. This 
is the character in which he is presented by Ernest H. Crosby in 7o/stoy 
and his Message—a compact and lucid study, by an ardent sympathizer. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 50 cents nef. 

The last of the three is The Kreutzer Sonata Reviewed by a Woman, 
by Adelaide Comstock. An Explanatory Note states that the book, written 
fourteen years ago, has been withheld from earlier publication in the hope 
that some one else might ‘‘ come to the rescue of the noted author and ad- 


vance his effort for good by defending the motive that prompted the publi- ' 
cation.’’ This critic finds the central lesson of the book to be, ‘‘ Woman 
must rule in the domain of sex.’? Broadway Publishing Co., New York. 
, ; ' 
THE ART So far as I know, H. Irving Hancock’s Japanese Physical Train- 
OF ing is the first attempt to give in English such details of the 


SELF-DEFENSE. ‘ : — z 
—s amazing science of /iujutsu as would enable a searcher for 


athletic prowess to make a competent beginning atit. Mr. Hancock has 
qualified himself to write about it by taking instruction through more than 
seven years from expert Japanese teachers, and, in turn, giving lessons to 
some of his friends. There is good reason, therefore, to accept the book 
as a competent treatment of a subject which would be of interest at any 
time, and is particularly so just now while the world is watching the little 
Jap and the big Slav at clinch. Lafcadio Hearn described this “ art of 
conquering by yielding ’’ some years ago in words which have not since 
been bettered. 

Jinjutsn is not an artof display at all; it is not a training for that sort of skill ex- 
hibited to public andiences; it is an art of self-defense in the most exact sense of the 
term; it is au artof war. The masterof that art is able, inone moment to put an un- 
trained antigonist completely hors de combat. By some terrible legerdemain he suddenly 
dislocates a shoulder, unhinges a joint, bursts a tendon, or snaps a bone--without any ap- 
parent effort. He is much more than an athlete; he is an anatomist. And he knows 
also touches that kill—as by lightning. 

Needless to say, Mr. Hancock’s book does not instruct in methods of 


bursting tendons or killing as by lightning. But it does give much infor- 
mation, as to both the general care of the body and its special develop- 
ment for particular purposes, which is very well worth having. G. P. 
Putnam Sons, New York. $1.25 me¢; postage, 10 cents. 


WHEN According to Mary Foote Henderson’s Aristocracy of Health, it 
DOCTORS is essential to the noblest and most useful existence that the use 
a of tobacco, wine, or any liquid containing alcohol, tea, coffee, 
pepper and ail other spices and condiments, and all flesh foods (including 
fish, oysters and lobsters), be at once discontinued. I gather that there are 
also serious objections to milk, bread, salt, cane-sugar, pies and preserves, 

A dietary quoted with approval consists of ‘‘ Some whole grain, generally é 
prepared in hard form; a vegetable—preferably baked potatoes ; a little 
fat, possibly cocoanut cream or butter; fruits. For drink, water; or, for 
a warm drink, a little almond cream diluted in hot water.”’ The physician 
using this diet found two meals a day sufficient—as most of us would. 
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Pages 758-772 are occupied with suggestions for a National and an Inter- 
national League for the Advancement of Physical Culture, and a Consti- 
tution for the government of the national body. Its headquarters are to 
be at Washington, and every man, woman and child in the country may 
join on payment of two dollars a year. The Colton Publishing Company, 
Washington. $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Henderson ‘quotes quite freely from Louis Cornaro’s treatises on 
The Temperate Life, and with justice; since who should be a better 
authority on the way to live than a man who followed his own rules up to 
the age of one hundred and two. But she singularly omits to give his 
dietary, as stated by himself at eighty-six. Here it is: 

First, bread ; then bread soup or light broth with an egg or some other nice little dish of 
this kind ; of meats, I eat veal, kid and mutton; I eat fowls of all kinds, as well as part- 
ridges and birds like the thrush. I also partake of such salt-water fish as the goldney and 
the like; and among the various fresh-water kinds, the pike and others. 

And she has also entirely overlooked his words concerning wine, “truly 
the milk of the aged.’’ These four treatises, the last written when 
Cornaro was ninety-five, are now published in a good translation, together 
with other appropriate matter, under the title, Zhe Art of Living Long. 
The Moody Publishing Co., New York. $1.50. 


Perhaps the most interesting document translated in Vol. X of PERSISTENTLY 


The Philippine Islands is the Relacion de lo que se le ofrece sobre 
el estado de las cosas en las Islas Filipinas, written by Don Antonio 
de Morga in 1598. This caustic and sweeping report, with its 160 concise 
paragraphs, would be reasonably conclusive, had any doubt existed before, 
that though the name ‘“‘ graft’’ is of recent invention, the thing itself is 
no modern device. Governor Tello, like a predecessor, is ‘‘ brought face 
to face with the great evil that is done in this land by the marriage of 
elderly widows with whomsoever they may choose;’’ by which means 
“old soldiers, honorable gentlemen, and noblemen have been defrauded.”’ 
After conference with “‘ grave religious persons,’’ he proposes as an effi- 
cient remedy ‘‘ that the childless widow who shall marry after the age of 
forty years shall hold but a life interest in the encomienda.’’ The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland, O. 55 volumes; $4 we/ per volume. 


CONTUMELIOUS 
wrbows. 


Dr. W. J. Holland’s magnificent Butterfly Book is fully matched INCLUDING 


by Zhe Moth Book, just published. Dr. Holland modestly “ rec- 
ognizes the imperfections’’ of his beautiful and scholarly book ; 
but for all ordinary purposes there are no imperfections. Moreover, he 
offers the portly volume, with its 48 colored plates containing more than 
1,500 figures, as only ‘‘an introduction to the study;’’ but it is complete 
beyond the requirements of any but professed entomologists. It is start- 
lingly at variance with the uninformed opinion to discover that the moths 
of the United States and Canada not only vastly exceed the butterflies in 
number of species, but are more interesting for the variety and beauty of 
their form and color. I have already referred to the ‘*‘ Nature Library,’’ to 
which this volume is the latest—I hope not the last—addition, as indispens- 
able; Zhe Moth Book is one of the series least to be spared, since there is 
nothing else to take its place even approximately. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $4 net. 


The author of 7he Fat of the Land introduces himself to his readers as 
aman past sixty who had been, up to 1895, a successful physician and 
surgeon ina large city. Then a failure of health drove him out of his 
profession, and he bent his energies to farming. His book tells, in much 
detail and interestingly, how he built up his ‘* factory farm’’ and how it 


rHEK 
CLOTH ES-MOTH. 
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succeeded. Dr. Streeter appears to have demonstrated conclusively that a 
successful professional man, of marked executive ability and a natural 
taste for farming, having more than $100,000 to invest, able to wait three 
or four years for the annual balance of accounts to turn in his favor, and 
concentrating all his attention on the farm—that such a man can get both 
profit and pleasure out of farming. But somehow this does not seem to be 
a complete solution of the problem as it presents itself to most would-be 
farmers. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Edmund Vance Cooke’s /mpertinent Poems I find very pertinent indeed, 
though at one point or another Mr. Cooke’s good-naturedly malicious probe 
will find a tender spot in most of us. The closing stanzas will serve ex- 
cellently as a sample. 

And though you be done to the death, what then ? 
If you battled the best you could, 

f you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die. 

Forbes & Co., Boston. 75 cents. 

Vol. 9 in the ‘‘ Historic Highways of America” series is entitled 
Waterways of Westward Expansion, and deals with the Ohio River and 
its tributaries in very interesting fashion. Vol. 10 takes up 7he Cumber- 
land Road—built by the United States Government from the Potomac to 
the Mississippi at a cost of $7,000,000. It will be news to many readers 
that we came close to having national ownership of railroads— or at least a 
railroad—more than half a century ago. In 1836 a House Committee re- 
ported in favor of using the money appropriated for completing the high- 
way west of Columbus, O., to build a railroad instead, arguing powerfully 
the advantage of a railroad (even with an estimated speed of travel of only 
fifteen miles an hour) over a turnpike, for military purposes. The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 

From the heart of Charles Kirkland Wheeler’s recapitulation of his 
Autobiography of the I or Ego,! pick the following gem: 

that the idea ouly which I am or to which refer is but this of subject and which 
as that is nothing in or of itself and something at allonly as relative to something else, 
and an abstraction, so am I, too, necessarily, as being or referring to it (the subject), I, 
too, as itis, nothing in or of myself and something at all only as relative to something 
else, and an abstraction. 

The purpose of the author is to prove that neither himself nor the reader 
is self-conscious or even conscious. I imagine that any prolonged study 
of this book might be likely to produce that condition. Published by the 
Author, Boston. $1 net. 

Fanny Burney, by Austin Dobson, is one of the best in the series of 
‘* English Men of Letters ’’—which already contained much brilliant and 
competent work. It is not only a thoroughly good and sympathetic 
biographical study—it opens a most entertaining window upon the life 
and manners of the days when George the Third was King and Dr. John- 
son was Oracle. Recommended without reserve. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 75 cents net. 


D. Appleton & Co. offer a reproduction in facsimile of the edition of 
Aesop’s Fables printed for T. Bewick & Son in 1818; also a new edition of 
the Second Your of Dr. Syntax, founded on the first edition, published by 
R. Ackerman in 1826. 


A Lieutenant Under Washington is one of a series of stories for boys, 
by Everett T. Tomlinson. It is distinctly light-weight. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.20 net 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 











